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Copies sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 
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Just issued is The Vicar of Wakefield — No. 45 of our Stand- 
ard Literature series — the most famous of the works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
long accepted asa classic by people of taste and judgment wherever En- 
glish literature is known, and one of the books included the coming year 
in college entrance requirements in English. 

The twenty-page introduction of Prof. Edward E. Hale, Jr., biograph- 
ical and critical, with suggestions for study, and the explanatory foot-notes, 
put this edition in the very front rank of school editions. Complete, care, 
fully edited, 209 pages. Price, paper, 20 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 


Our recent issue of a new edition of Maury’s Revised Ele- 
mentary Geography has had a very cordial reception in the schools, 
as to both text and illustrations. A leading school journal, referring to its 
‘fine reproductions from photographs gathered all over the world, some of 
them in natural colors,” counts it a “dainty geography, charming to old 
and young, aside from its well known text-book qualities.” 


The 1900 edition of Mazury’s Manual of Geography, in touch 
with the present condition of geographical knowledge the world over, shows 
all the leading race-types in color, presents in a supplementary sheet a vari- 
ety of interesting fresh matter, with special maps of China and South Africa 
and plan of the city of Pekin, together with population of 160 leading cities 
of the United States, by Census of 1900. 
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‘‘Such stories as these train children’s sympathies 
80 that acts of cruelty are transformed into acts of 
Send me 48 copies for use in the 
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2d and 3d grades.”— Sup’T. CLINTON 8S. MARSH, 
North Tonawanda, N. 


Y. bad 
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via express 20 copies.”—Sup’t N. L. Bisnop, Nor- 
wich, 


King Kindness and Other Stories 


A Supplementary Reader 
That Has a Mission. 


“It is one of the most interesting and refreshing 
story books I have ever read. I enclose herewith 
my “check for $4.00, for which you may send me a 
dozen copies.”—Sur't J. H. PHILLEPS, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

“I have had it adopted for supplementary read- 
ing. You will in due time have an order for 100 
copies from the chairman of the library com- 
mittee.”’—Supr’r I. E. Youne, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


118. 29 Illustrations. 50 cts. 
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Daily Thoughts from French Authors. 


Compiled by MARGUERITE and JEANNE BOUVET. 


This is a unique and attractive little volume in the form of a year-book, containing one or 
more quotationsin French for every day inthe year. The selections are gathered from the 
very best classic and modern writers, and embrace wit, sentiment, poetry, and philosophy. For 
all who are interested in, and have some knowledge of, the French language, and who like to 
meet with some of the best thoughts of the great French authors, nothing could be more ac- 
ceptable than this little calendar in book form. The volume is handsomely printed and bound, 
and makes a most suitable gift for the holiday season. 


Limp Leather Binding. Price $1.00, Postpaid. 
Complete cataloque of all foreign books when requested, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher, 
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SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HE Publishers of the Journat or EpucatTion, ever alert tothe desires of 
- its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, , . Size, 22x30 


MADONNA D1 SAN SIsTI (by Raphael), Dreaden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, : f . 17x24 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . ; 22 x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . 17 x 22 


No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat = the tedious 17 x 24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 17x22 
Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 


the JournaL or Epucation, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 
wes new process employed gives the gen- In ordering, use one of the coupons, 


uine effect of brush and canvas. When 
on the wall, these fuminows renpedections cutting out the one needed, sending 


ook like genuine oi) paintings. | it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset Strext, Boston. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 


ductions named, in accordance witlr the following conditions, viz. : — 


(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1, 

(b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 

(ec) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 

(d) ‘To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
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Lnelosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
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THE FLOWER UNPLUCKED. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Why still do I that firstling cowslip see 
Beneath the gray, ungarnished forest tree, 
So sumptuous bright among the cold-lipped blooms 
That lead pale life through April's glints and glooms? 
Unplucked, to fancy still it keeps its state, 
Lifts up immortal looks, and laughs at fate! 








SCANDAL. 


[ Editorial. ] - 


The Journal used the word scandal in a three-line 
editorial note recently in connection with an educa- 
tional affair that had filled many columns of the 
local press. Now it chanced to be a case as to the 
details of which the editor knew nothing. He had 
not read a word of all that had been written except 
the head lines, had not exchanged a word with any 
one about it, and did not know any of the local men 
represented, nor what interests were involved. 

The questions here raised are: Was it justifiable to 
speak of aft affair as a scandal without knowing the 
precise situation? Could it wrong any one to speak 
semi-playfully of a matter which seems to have occu- 
pied many columns of charges and counter charges? 
That depends. 


I:very such word as slander comes to have a variety’ 


of meanings, dependent largely upon the point of 
view of the reader, whereas a writer is chiefly respon- 
sible for the primal meaning, unless in the connec- 
tion there is other signification. From this point of 
view, it is probably true that the Journal tripped in 
its reference to the note about a scandal. Let us see. 
\ scandal is a trap, or more specifically, it is the 
spring of the trap. The word appears to have come 
‘rom the old-time traps made by bending an elastic 
twig in the path of some small wild animal of the 
woods, then baiting it after so adjusting it that its 
‘pringing would hold the tempted game. It was the 
‘pring part of the trap that gave rise to scandal. 

It has come to mean in common speech little more 
than the publie discussion, and on that basis several 
columns devoted regularly to acts and counter acts of 
a school board would be a scandal, and in the public 
ind it is probably so considered, but this is not al- 
lowable as an interpretation. 

The Journal does not assume to know and does not 
suspect that any elastic twig was adroitly placed in 
the path of anybody in the case referred to, and it is 
uite sure that no bait, of any kind, was attached to 
a twig, even if one was improperly bended across 
unsuspecting path of anybody. True, the bait is 
Not essential to the scandal, which merely refers to 
the fact that there was a proper adjustment for the 
Malt, 

inally, a seandal is not conviction, is not the 
i'ching of anybody, is not the proof that anything 
‘is heen wrong; it is merely the placing of an appro- 

lately elastic twig across the path of the unsus- 

cling in such a way that if it was baited and a man, 
“r anything else, took the bait, he would be caught; 
wut it is not the baiting and is not the catching. 
Chis is more than an apology, it is an excuse. 


such 





MEN AND WOMEN. 
[ Editorial. ] 

Rh. M. MeNeil, long time superintendent of 
Dauphin county, Pa., and of late a general institute 
instructor, is now principal of the training school at 
the Lock Haven normal school. Here is a case ol 
the right place getting the right man. Mr. McNeil 
is as well equipped with good ideas, professional and 
practical, as any one in the country. He will be a 
delightful leader of the young people in his school. 

D. H. Gardner, county superintendent of York 
county, Pa., issues the largest and most complete in- 
stitute report that 1 have seen, and he has one of 
the best, probably the best, offices of any county 
superintendent in the country. York county has 
been decidedly fortunate. H. C. Brenneman was 
superintendent for several years, and then declined 
a re-election to go into law in New York, and fcr 
eight years Mr. Gardner has been doing exceptionally 
good work. His institute is a luxury. By actual 
seating capacity, which was strained to the limit, 
there were more than 1,800 persons present at the 
Wednesday afternoon session, and it would be im- 
possible to have greater quiet or closer attendance 
than the most remote boy in the gallery gave, even 
in an audience of 500. 

Superintendent Snyder of Muncie, Ind., has had 
a rare opportunity, of which he has made the most. 
He has been there eighteen years, fourteen as super- 
intendent. Thanks to the .natural gas resources, 
Muncie has had a phenomenal growth, passing the 
20,000 limit with ease in the official census. Its 
wealth has increased faster than the population. 
His three trustees—by the by, the Indiana law fixes 
the number for every city and borough in the state 
except Indianapolis at three—are among the most 
influential and respected men of the city, so that 
Mr. Snyder has a backing which makes many things 
possible that would not be otherwise. Of two fea- 
tures only will it be justifiable to take space. He 
has departmental work developed and applied in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades as I do not 
know of its being done elsewhere. His method of 
directing all this, knowing precisely the nature of 
the work in each month, shows the hand of a master. 
The other characteristic of his spirit and purpose 
appears to best advantage in the new Jefferson build- 
ing, a better than which for $35,000 I do not know. 
In effect it is classically beautiful in exterior outline 
and finish, while within it is as beautiful as ancient 
painting. I have seen no similar plan, rich and 
beautiful beyond expression, without extravagance. 
All of his work indicates a purpose to stay in the 
superintendency, and to stay by it just where he is, 
and it requires no courage te “guess” that he will. 

While I am outside the distinctly educational 
activities, it is appropriate to refer to a reception to 
Mark Twain at Delmonico’s which is thus far 
the most enjoyable socio-literary function of the 
season. The Society of American Authors took oc- 
casion on November 15 to extend to Mr. Clemens a 
reception everyway worthy the society and its guest. 
There is but one Delmonico’s, and the parlors se- 
lected for this occasion were ric and ample. Mr. 
Clemens is the personification of geniality, as happy 
in every word of the two hours’ free and easy con- 
versation as in the more formal address, which was 
happy, as all of his utterances are. A man of sixcy- 
five, he is as brilliant and vigorous as ever, but it is 
well to make the most of every opportunity to mect 
and hear him, for the next ten years will pass all too 
readily with him and us. How like the old-time 
Harpers for the new Harper Brothers to secure the 
exclusive writing of this peerless American humor- 
ist. In another connection I shall speak more at 
length of the evening and of the man. 

It is pardonable to step aside for once entirely 
from educational and editorial lines and lives to re- 
fer to a purely social function. It was the night 
after Thanksgiving that I was indebted to 
Miss Love, known in educational musical circles 
East and West, the director of the public school 











‘through the West. 


music in Muncie, Ind., and the leader in all musical 
and many literary features of the place, for an in- 
vitation to a musical and reception in one of the 
most elegant homes of the city. The leaders of 
society graced the occasion, and only when the Four 
Hundred feels called upon to paralyze the reporters 
does a social function in any city present appreciably 


_ more talent, grace, and beauty than was in this 


charming residence. ‘The gowns were of metro- 
politan elegance. ‘The absence of attempts at. ball- 
room extravagance was due largely to the high so- 
cial tone of the leaders of society and the absence of 
wines and dancing. How little the great cities 
know of the higher, nobler, and equally beautiful 
society events in the wealthy lesser cities scattered 
Mr. and Mrs. Kimbrough are 
entertainers of whom any community would be 
proud, 

The great “find” of the season to me was Profes- 
sor Lowes of Hanover, Ind., whose lectures on 
Shakespeare are delightfully clear, vivid, and enter- 
taining. I have met many interesting men during 
the season, and have enjoyed several of them greatly, 
but it is no disparagement of any one of them to say 
in Professor Lowes there was a charm in the char- 
acter of the information he gave the audience, in 
the way he analyzed antl interpreted which leaves 
one the richer in thought and knowledge for having 
heard him deliver four lectures on Shakespeare, 

KE. U. Aumiiler, principal and superintendent of 
schools at Wrightsville, York county, Pa., is a good 
illustration of the usefulness of a well equipped local 
educational leader. He was for twelve years the 
superintendent of Perry county, rendering most ex- 
cellent service, and in retiring from this office r:>- 
entered the work as a teacher in another county— 
York—-where his ability and spirit of co-operation 
have made him invaluable. The day has passed 
when the praises for leadership are all due men of 
eminence. 

Hon. W. W. Stetson of Maine is doing his first 
extensive institute work in Pennsylvania, and his 
personality, geniality, and experience bid fair to 
make him permanently attractive to the Keystone 
state audiences. 

Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., now of the University of 
Chicago, is to have lecture-studying courses in vari- 
ous sections of the country. This is an announce- 
inent of more than ordinary importance, since his 
scholarship is accurate, his methods up-to-date, his 
treatment clear and interesting. He is, withal, 
everyway safe. The field for such lecturing as he 
can do is practically limitless. 

Dr. A. B. Bunn Van Ormer, a professor in the 
college at Gettysburg, is one of the coming men in 
Pennsylvania whose work in institutes has been able, 
cheerful, and useful. Great demand raises up men 
of capacity whom it is a delight to know. 








WHY STUDY MATHEMATICS? 





BY WILLIAM MARSHALL WARREN, 


Boston University. 


Before a student takes charge of himself it mat- 
ters little whether he likes mathematics or not. In 
this earlier stage circumstances may make dislike 
more to his credit than liking. But after the stu- 
dent has undertaken to direct his own studies for 
what there is in them, a persistent aversion for 
mathematics means a good deal. There are, of 
course, minds of peculiar habit which get along 
without clear and distinct ideas from any field of 
knowledge whatsoever, and for which perspective is 
not line and angle, but degree of haze, and thought 
itself not so much an attentive undertaking as an 
happening. To this type 
mathematics, like natural science, economics, and 
law, can make no appeal. But a student whose 
mind is of the ordinary kind, reaching truth by put- 
ting clear ideas together in the right way, should 
feel some misgivings if, after coming to years of re- 
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flection, he finds his attitude toward mathematical 
studies a pronounced dislike. 

Central arhong the causes of such aversion 1s 
usually some unsympathetic and spiritless teaching. 
The instructor does not always realize that arith- 
metic and algebra and geometry are essentially ab- 
stract studies, and that unless this very abstractness 
is made interesting and is mastered as a characteris- 
tic excellence of mathematical truth, it impresses 
the pupil as mere emptiness and poverty. 

The mathematical schoolbooks, too, read as if 
censored by an enemy of youth. The ordinary com- 
pendium is a mere skeleton, bare of all connective 
kxplanations are worded as curtly as cable- 
The chapters succeed one another without 
and a class moves 


tissues. 
grams. 
transition or cross-reference, 
through them as sheep from pen to pen. 
algebra is the student deprived of just what he 
needs for seeing the whole subject in its organic 
unity. Of all branches of elementary study, mathe- 
matics has had its traditional form of presenting 
truth least shaped by regard for pedagogical prin- 
ciples. 

This evil of a broken and grudging presentation 
is without excuse. In so far as more than a tradi- 
tion, it rests upon the fancy that a rigorous system 
of truth requires an equally rigorous presentation to 
the student. Of course the severity and elegance 
of mathematical method must be made an object of 
appreciation; but it is idle to suppose that this can 
be effected by lessening the student’s interest in the 
whole study and by increasing the difficulties of his 
apprehension. 

Still another cause lies in the fact that the results 
of the study are not obvious to the student. The 
skill acquired finds but little isolated use, and is not 
easily distinguished from the natural increase of 
mental power incident to growth. Such practical 
use as a schoolboy can make of the greater part of 
his algebra and geometry suggests very faintly, if at 
all, the value of mathematics in the scientific and 
technological mastery of the world. And the 
schoolboy is as quick as the rest to confound lack of 
outer utility with lack of inner, and to limit the 
educational value to studies of concrete ways and 
means. 

With what shall the student who is trying to ap- 
praise the educative value of mathematics oppose 
the working of these causes? 

In some way he must find out just what kind of 
an intellectual product or process mathematics is, 
and then determine for himself whether the study 
of it can reasonably be expected to help his private 
intellect in any definite ways. He ought to make 
his consideration as specific and businesslike as that 
of a farmer, who ascertains on the one hand the 
needs of his soil and on the other the constituents of 
a proposed fertilizer. 

In reflecting to this end upon the nature of 
mathematics, the first thing to note is that ina 
peculiar degree mathematics is mind-made. 
Thought commonly dwells upon the objective aspect 
of mathematics as a vast system of necessary truth; 
a cosmos not of things, but of concepts; not of cause 
and effect, but of condition and consequent. Never- 
theless, for the appraising student the subjective as- 
pect is still more important. For in seeing mathe- 
matical -truth to be essentially the mind’s own 
product, and as it were.a progressive explication of 
truth latent with intelligence, the student comes to 
see that every advance he makes calls into use a new 
potentiality of his own nature, and reveals to him 
something more of the essential make of his own 
mind. 

A second characteristic to be taken into account 
when determining the educative value of mathe- 
matics is the simplicity of the ideas dealt with. It 
is only at first sight or when taken up out of their 
natural order that the concepts employed can seem 
difficult. Of course this simplicity is not absolute, 
for there is nothing that enters the mind at all that 
does not suggest perplexing query if closely scanned: 
but in comparison with the concepts met ih other 
sciences, mathematical ideas are conspicuously easy. 
The greater complexity of legal conceptions, 
is evident at a glance. So, too, the 
conceptions encountered in physics, chemistry, and 
biology are much more complex than those of mathe- 


for instance, 


Notably in- 


matics. Compare right, person, property, and ad- 
missible evidence, or refraction, electrification, 
organism, nutrition, and sensibility, with division, 
differential, convergent series, permutation, and 
polyhedron. 

Here some one may inquire why mathematics has 
taken so many centuries to attain its present state, 
if indeed its conceptions are so conspicuously easy. 
But this slow growth itself attests simplicity; for 
the whole history of science shows that the human 
mind reaches its simpler conceptions tardily and 
through long processes of refinement and abstrac- 
tion. 

It should be noted also that this simplicity is not 
emptiness. On the contrary, it is marvelous how 
the mathematician makes his omelets without appre- 
ciably breaking eggs. He throws one straight line 
across another exactly like it, and finds enough truth 
in the resulting figure to busy him several days; 
which means also several hours for every generation 
of schoolboys year in and year out for all time. 
Or he tosses on a third line, and in that web of a 
single mesit he takes theorem after theorem and half 
the science of trigonometry. There is nothing in 
the whole field of intellectual achievement to com- 

pare with this disparity between the simplicity of 
the mathematician’s data and the inexhaustible 
abundance of his conclusions. 

This same simplicity makes the expression of 
mathematical truth singularly easy. The symbolic 
notation employed in mathematics has no equal in 
any science. It is worth the student’s while to 
make clear to himself the value of the familiar lan- 
guage of arithmetic, and of algebra in particular, in- 
asmuch as not a few severe attacks upon mathe- 
matics have specified this very excellence as an evil. 
There is no need to deny that the symbols may be 
used as mechanically as checkers or chessmen. 
There is still less to assert that in the right hands 
such mechanical use is undesirable. Of course an 
ignoramus may follow a rule blindly and obtain a 
result that is right; but it is no right result for him, 
nor is his servile manipulation of the symbols in any 
sense mathematical study. 

Failure to understand the essential simplicity of 
mathematical conceptions, and to seize the advan- 
tages that it offers the mind bent on training itself 
in strength and deftness of grasp, accounts for most 
of the indifference with which too many students 
regard mathematics. In point of intrinsic interest 
the conceptions cannot for a moment be compared 


with the concreter and more complex conceptions of 


natural science and history, or with the unscientific 
ideas in ordinary circulation. Quantitative concep- 
tions are cold and bare and colorless and dry. They 
contain nothing to stir the heart or to confirm the 
will. From the ethical and aesthetic point of view, 
a single golden deed or one masterpiece of art is 
worth more than a thousand theorems. Yet the 
student who compares his mathematical course with 
his work in history or economics or psychology only 
in point of the intrinsic worth of their subject- 
matter, and rates it accordingly, is as one who thinks 
meanly of mechanism because it is not playful, or of 
a gymnasium because it lacks the atmosphere of a 
home. 

The third characteristic of mathematics to be con- 
sidered from the student’s point of view is the plain- 
ness of its logical structure. The simple concep- 
tions are related simply. The elementary truths 
are trussed together like open bridgework. The 
plan of the whole is not, as in history, a suggestive 
selection from an ineredibly complex and continu- 
ous mass of detail, nor, as in natural science, an in- 
creasingly comprehensive reduction of phenomena 
multitudinously given; but is just a progressive con- 
struction of simple elements in gradually complicat- 
ing relations. The other sciences are handwriting on 
a dark wall; mathematics, a trestle against the sky. 

This openness of form confronts the very begin- 
ner. ‘The objects of his study are laid before him in 
rigorous definition. A few truths compel his assent 
as axiomatic. ‘Then, with one or two of these as in- 
struments of insight, some implication of a defini- 
tion is unfolded, or a consequence of some combin- 
ing of defined objects is formally established. In 
principle that is all. What follows is merely new 


combinations of truths already reached, introduction 


of new objects by definition, and straightforward 
construction of the complex from the simple. The 
only appeal to beginner or adept is for detection or 
verification of plain relations within his own insight. 
Hence his mastery of what mathematics can teach 
him is vastly more complete and should be easier 
than of what he learns in any other science. The 
boy on a haymow can understand the framing of a 
barn and see the reason in it almost if not quite as 
well as the builder; but not even a Gray can under- 
stand how plants are framed, much less how they 
grow. 

A little reflection upon the three characteristics 
thus touched upon, the mental origin, the simplicity 
of subject-matter, and the openness of logical struc- 
ture, makes quick work of discovering just what the 
student may reasonably expect from an energetic 
study of mathematics. 

If mathematics is mind-made in unique degree, 
it cannot be intelligently appropriated without call- 
ing into play essentially creative and constructive 
powers of mind. 

In the next place, these powers are precisely those 
that in their application to other fields of human in- 
terest, are prized as the very soul of clear, steady, 
and penetrative thinking. 
ideas, the suggestions of circumstance, the decision 
by least resistance, the automatic reaction against 
what turns up, are fortunately so adjusted to human 
well-being that they satisfy many people; and they 
are indeed indispensable for any proper conduct of 
life. Taken by themselves, however, they only min- 
ister and maintain; they initiate no wide enterprises, 
and they bring no difficult events to pass. For 
genuine achievement the mind has need of more 
than this untrained coming and going of ideas. 
The entry of a happy thought often suggests a de- 
sired way or means; but when the happy thought 
hangs back the mind must be able to think happily 
for itself, to win and wield ideas that are definite 
and grasped by their essentials, to see its way 
steadily to the point, to hold a complex situation 
so that one factor illuminates instead of obscuring 
another; in a word, to set clear and distinet ideas in 
their right relations. Now, from the educational 
point of view, it is the chief merit of mathematics 
that it continually demands of the studeft these very 
mental operations in the easiest kind of matter. 
The extraordinary simplicity of the conceptions fits 
them for the student’s use, They are easier to 
grasp firmly in clearness and, distinctness than any 
other set of concepts with which the student could 
acquire the needed skill. That they are cold and 
bare and colorless and dry is sheer advantage; the 
student needs Indian clubs, not banyan trees. In 
just the same way, the open structure of mathe- 
matics affords the student his best chance to learn 
what a clear relation is, why complete enumerations 
are safer than incomplete, how truths bear on one 
another in corroboration and on error in destruc- 
tion, how he ought to feel when he is absolutely sure 
of a thing, how a difficulty may be analyzed and de- 
spatched piecemeal, with what power a clearly con- 
ceived end pulls the mind through fit means to the 
accomplishment. 

Moreover, in mathematics, the student can learn 
to best advantage the nature ‘and effects of error; for 
it is a peculiarity of mathematics, nee perhaps 
only by laboratory and shop work, thst a mistake on 
the student's part reveals itself. A boy may imbibe 
some error in history, or associate a wrong meaning 
with some word of literary use, or confound the 
properties of hydrogen and nitrogen, and carry the 
mistakes uncorrected to his grave; but an error in 
mathematics is like the stolen fox under the 
Spartan lad’s cloak. 

All this of course does not mean that to become a 
swift and sure thinker the student needs only to 
study mathematics. Nor does it mean that profes- 
sional mathematicians make the best counselors for 
kings. Life does not come under the guise of 
definition and diagram, and few of its problems ad- 
mit of solution, or indeed of complete statement. 
But this much is meant. Whatever of sympathy 
and instinctive tact and of other unreasoned 
processes the mind may need in facing actual life, it 
also needs as much skill as it can possibly acquire in 
consciously directed thinking; that is, in appreciat- 
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ing and utilizing clear conceptions; and however 
much other branches of study may entertain and in- 
form and develop, mathematics is of all studies the 
yest fitted by its nature to train the mind in think- 
ing clearly and straight to the point.—Bostonia. 








GLACIAL FLUCTUATIONS 1N BOSTON 
BASIN. 





BY GEORGE J. VARNEY, BOSTON, 


In preparation for the underground railroad in 
Boston, there were numerous probings of the earthy 
substratum of the streets, and as a preliminary to 
plans for the sub-aquean as well as subterranean 


and the infinitesimal particles that constitute mud. 
This, as originally deposited, must have been very 
similar in its materials and arrangement to the 
bowlder clay of the later glacial deposits. 

I do not know that any student of geology as- 
cribes to this conglomerate any other origin than 
the archaic hills of rock; which, crushed and ear- 
ried away from its natural location on the moun- 
tain tops by the glaciers of a primitive ice age, rol- 
ling and grinding together in its torrents, finally 
took the form of pebbles, sand and mud, as we find 
them on the seashore and along river beaches. 

As the edge of the vast ice-sheet melted away, the 
coarser materials which had been borne onward by 
the glaciers gave place to gravel in the streams, then 
to sand, then silt; the latter constituting the oozy 
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tunnel to eonneet East Boston with Old Boston, 
numerous borings were made in the harbor bottom, 
to ascertain what were the materials and conditions 
with which the tunnel builders would have to deal. 
Thus samples of the entire mass of earth between 
the water in this portion of the harbor and the bed- 
rock beneath have been brought up by these borings, 
its substance noted, and the history of these de- 
posits, in a general way, determined. 

But there have been deeper probings of the earth 
than these within the Boston basin. Hundreds of 
holes have been bored, not only in tlre soft material, 
but into the bed-rock, constituting artesian wells. 
At least thirty-five of these penetrate toward the 
centre of the earth more than one hundred feet; 
nine go down five hundred feet or more; three de- 
scend twelve hundred feet, and one of the three has 
a depth of more than twenty-five hundred feet. 

In short, the material of the crust of the earth 
in the Boston basin, down to the depth last men- 
tioned, has proved to be mainly as follows: First, 
the common soils,—a mingling of silt, sand, gravel, 
fiue sand, plastic clay, yellow and blue; and next 
below the latter, the bowlder clay — the latter gen- 
erally the immediate covering of the bed-rock. The 
last must be treated in relation to its environment. 

With the exception of the Roxbury “pudding 
and the other of our conglomerates—the 
amygdaloidal, at the north of Boston as well as at 
the south—argillite (clay slate, etc.) forms the bed- 
rock in nearly the entire area enclosed by a line from 
the granite hills of Quincy at the south to the 
‘yenitic rocks of Sharon at the southwest, thence to 
Valtham and Lexington on the west, with their 
hills of hornblendic gneiss and mica slate, and north- 
vastward to the gneiss and granite of the Merrimack 
and of Cape Ann, with the ocean section of the irre- 
lar circle unexplored. 

The Boston (or Roxbury) conglomerate, for the 
ost part-—as any one can see for himself, in ex- 
posed ledges, hedges, and buildings—is formed of 
nore or less rounded stones, varying in size from 
‘obble stones and even larger, down to gravel, sand, 


stone” 





mud of sheltered places in harbors and streams. 
This mingled material, by chemical action, and 
under the pressure of superincumbent deposits—in- 
cluding later glaciers—became solidified into a firm 
and continuous mass. There may have been an ice 
period in New England earlier than the one whose 
work has just been deseribed, but the geologists have 
not certainly found its record. 

How long this process went on the reader is quite 
at liberty to estimate,—from data which is rather 
lacking in definiteness. As may have been noted, 


the greatest depth of slate which has been reached 


in Boston basin is about twenty-five hundred feet; 
but the lower limit of the conglomerate—when not 
dislocated—has never been found. This naturally 
rests on igneous, or at least on highly metamorphic, 
rocks. The estimates by our geologists of the 
depth of these recent softer rocks—clay slate and 
the conglomerates—in their original thickness, range 
from five thousand to ten thousand feet. A great 
thickness of the slates and even of the conglomer- 
ates in the basin was removed by the tearing and 
grinding ef the glaciers. The channel in the bed- 
rock of Neponset river is about one hundred feet 
deeper than its present bottom. Yet the bottom of 
the channel between Old Boston and East Boston, 
through which the waters of the Charles, Mystic, 
and Medford rivers reach the sea, is scarcely as deep 
continuously. In fact, the flow of Charles river 
appears to have been mainly across the Back Bay 
fens and Boston Neck (“South End”) to salt water, 
at the beginning of the last glacial period; for at or 
near a site in the fens recently considered for the 
normal school building, a boring found soft material 
to a depth of 170 feet; and another made under the 
direction of the harbor commissioners at Pier No. 4, 
South Boston, went down 118 feet without reaching 
bed-rock. Indeed, at the time of the siege, and 
long after, Boston was still an island at high water; 
being connected at the south end with Roxbury by 





a bridge. 
Near the close of the deposition of the material 


of the slate, the region was visited by a change of.., 


temperature, which rose to a degree in which the 
glaciers slowly melted away. After their vast 
weight was removed, the coast slowly emerged from 
the waves,—perhaps as a part of the wrinkling 
movement of the earth’s crust, like the shriveling 
of the skin of a withered apple —in consequence of 
the cooling of the outer depths of its mass. After 
other ages had passed, in consequence partly of in- 
creased elevation, the northern climate slowly be- 
came frigid again; the snow and ice being deeper 
and remaining later each year, until the great 
horthern ice sheet, pushing southward, overlaid 
New England again. 

Then the new rocks, whose formation has just 
been described, were broken and borne away. Of 
course the Boston basin (the synclinal in the system 
in which the surrounding chain of hills, previously 
mentioned, was the anticlinal) received its share 
of the new glacial waste. Yet these hills, as we see 
them, are only the remnants of a part of the core 
of the “Alleghanies of Eastern Massachusetts”; 
which our geologists assert were higher than the ex- 
isting mountains of that name. The upper layers 
of the slate, cracked by the bending of the upheaval, 
in their turn became subject to the tearing and 
grinding of the ice-sheet of the last glacial period; 
and we find their substanee not only in the soft 
materials which now overlay the bed-rock in all our 
harbors and far out to sea, but. also in the deep 
stratum of soft earth above sea level, on uplands and 
hills. 

Does the vastness of these operations stagger be- 
lief? What must be the depth of the ice-sheet 
which could overrun mountains and tear them 
away? Professor Louis Agassiz, many years ago, 
first announced that the ice-sheet at the northwest 
of Maine could not have been less than a mile deep; 
while later geologists have confirmed his statement, 
adding the more recent conclusion that the ice was 


of that thickness at least over the larger part of 
New England. 
While it is found that the glacial flow in the 


region of what is now the Connecticut valley was di- 
rectly southward (as we know by the glacial scratches 
and striae on the upper surfaces of ledges recently 
denuded of soil, and by trains of bowlders), it was 
eastward, or, at least, east by southeast, over the 
region bordering on Massachusetts bay. The geolo- 
gists find evidence also that the forward edge of the 
glacier extended some fifty or more miles beyond the 
present coast line. Georges Banks and the sands of 
Cape Cod are the abiding visible record of the gla- 
cial deposition that went on not far away. 

At length a different order of natural operations 
began, and the ice-sheet again ceased to extend. 
Though the advance of the coast glacier had been 
eastward, its recession was northward; so that, after 
the torrents of water eddied and flowed through the 
Boston basin, and over the remnants of the broken 
and worn-down hills southward, there remained for 
ages an immense barrier at the east of the harbor; 
in consequence, the deposits of bowlder clay and the 
later blue clay were made in comparatively fresh 
water,—not like the earlier deposit of the slate, 
under sea water, but all so cold that no relics of 
marine life have been found in the region of Boston 
lower than the latest deposit of the harbor, the silt. 

It is somwhat strange that in the upper portion 
of the blue clay are found many rocks of differing 
size, and quite angular and unsmoothed. These, it 
is thought, were brought thither by floating ice floes 
and small icebergs, which had become broken from 
glaciers up at the head of the broad estuaries— 
whose deepest lines are now occupied by our rivers. 
These petty bergs, eddying about in the ice-rim™.ed 
basin, melted slowly away, dropping the fragments 
of rock which had been frozen in their mass. 


Above the blue clay succeed clayey sand, then 
gravel, and again sand and gravel, and silicious 


clavy—like that of the bowlder clay, but without the 
bowlders—in irregular recurrence. Even in the 
yellow clay (originally blue clay, but oxidized by ex- 
posure to the air) are found at various depths thin 
layers ayd streaks of sand; this (as also the alterna- 
tions previously mentioned) showing a periodic ad- 
vance and recession of the edge of the glacier at or 
beyond the inland limits of the basin; the varying 
depth of the alternate materials indicating some- 
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times an advance of the ice-field of longer continu- 
ance than the regular annual winter augmentation. 
These lesser fluctuations merely indicate the varia- 
tion of temperature annually or in periods of years 
—such as have several times been noted since men 
have kept records of the weather. 

In view of these successive periods of ice preval- 
ence, the probability of the coming of another ice 
period becomes a matter of interesting inquiry. We 
of New England have no lofty Alps near us, and, 
therefore, have to go far to study the glaciers; yet 
the White Mountains are not so very far away; and 
there are found abundant evidences of the former 
presence of glaciers, and not so very long ago, either. 
Indeed, there exists to-day in these mountains the 
remnant of a great glacier, in the well-known 
Tuckerman’s ravine; in whose gorge an embrvo 
glacier exists the year round. It has its annual in- 
crease, advance, and reduction, but continues of 
about the same magnitude decade after decade. 

One New England geelogist has publicly said (and 
vthers will Sav the same, if oceasion require) that it 
would take but a few feet more of elevation of the 
White Mountains and adjacent regions to again in- 

‘duce the formation of permanent glaciers. It is 
well-known that the coast of the Gulf of Maine (the 
portion of the sea lying within Cape Sable and Cape 
Cod), and the neighboring territory with it. are ris- 
ing at the rate of about one foot in a century. Con- 


sequently, citizens of Boston, in a not very remote | 


future, geologically considered, may stand upon their 
housetops and inspect home-made glaciers. 

While we are taking note of time, it may be in- 
teresting to learn that a leading Boston geologist, in 
his report to the Rapid Transit Commission, a little 
more than a year ago, on the harbor deposits, men- 
tions that the last grain of the blue clay therein 
was put down at least ten thousand and possibly 
twenty thousand years ago; which is the same as 
that the ice-sheet had at that time retreated 
nearly or quite to the northern line of the United 
States, excepting Maine. 

Professor G. F. Wright, LL. D., one of the lead- 
ing American geologists, holds that the retreating 
southward edge of the glacial sheet was at that 
parallel of latitude not longer than fifteen thousand 
vears ago, and may have beeen there as late as seven 


saying 


thousand years ago. However, he prefers, as a safe 
general statement, about ten thousand years ago; as 
a date when a man might go to sleep without being 
run over by a glacier. Geologists, we see, like 
other doctors, sometimes disagree. 
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Rearrange these twenty names in two columns 


so that each city shall be opposite the river on which 


it is situated 


CITIES. RIVERS. 
1. Rome. 1. Potomae. 
2. Vienna. 2. Ohio. 
3. Glasgow. Tiber. 
t. London. Clyde. 
5. Washington. 5. Seine. 
6. Hamburg. G. Mississippi. 
7. Cineinnati. i. Thames. 
8. St. Louis. 8. Rhine. 
9. Paris. 9. Danube. 
10. Cologne. 10. Elbe. 
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THE BAROMETER. 
A CLASSROOM EXERCISE. 


BY JOHN .. 


Apparatus. 1. A pint bottle, containing some 
four pounds of distilled mercury, is fitted with a 
rubber stopper, 
carrying two glass 
pipes. One of 
these pipes, W 
(Fig. 2), a piece 
of barometer 
tubing, _ thirty- 
eight inches in 
length, having a 
stopcock, 8, near 
one end, extends, 
when the rubber 
stopper is in 
place, down into 
the mercury, and 
is open at both 
ends. The other, 
X, reaches down 
to a point just 
above the surfave 
of the mercury, 
und is bent at 
right angles soon 
after leaving the 
; bottle. The rub- 
ce ber stopper is 
held in place by 

ania a yoke of brass 
securely bolted to the simple frame upon which the 
apparatas is mounted. A yardstick secured in an 




















upright position parallel 
to the barometer tube H 
serves to measure the 
height of the mercury 
at any time in the pipe fl 
W 








K is a valve of the T 
bieyele-tire order, that 
may be made to open in 
either direction by sim- 
ply removing it from the 
rubber pipe in which it 
is carried and changing 
it about. 

2. A small air-pump, 
so arranged that it may 
be made to exhaust or 
condense at will, is pro- 
vided with a piece of P 
heavy rubber tubing, 
by means of which it P 
may be connected with 
W or X at H or at F. a 

EXPERIMENT I. 

Stopeock S open. K 
arranged to open inward. 

(a) Force air in at F, Fig 2. 
until the mercury rises in W to a point about twenty 
inches above the surface of B. Explain why the 
mercury rises. © . 

Query: If a column of water one inch in height 
represents a pressure of .036 pounds to the square 
inch, and mercury is 13.6 times as heavy as water, 
how much pressure will a column of mercury one 
inch in height represent? 

(b) Measure now the height in inches of the 
upper end of the mercury column in W above the 
surface of B, and calculate the excess of pressure 
in A. 

(ec) Remove the pump and open K. Ex- 
plain why the mercury falls. 




















EXPERIMENT II. 


Again force air in at F, this time continuing the 
operation until the mereury column rises in W to a 
point just above the stopcock 8. Now close § and 
open K. Why does the mercury fall? Why does it 
not fall down to level of B? What is there in pipe 
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W between the upper surface of the mercury column 
near I and the stopcock? 
EXPERIMENT III. 

With S still closed, remove the valve K. (a) 
Apply the lips at F and gently exhaust air from D. 
(b) Force air in at F. Observation? 

Query: What will be the effect upon the mercury 
column if the air in the room increases in pressure? 
Decreases? 

The instrument as at present arranged represents 
a crude barometer; i. e., pressure-measurer. 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

Measure the height of the mercury column in W 
above the surface of B,* as in experiment I, and cal- 
culate the pressure in pounds per square inch of the 
atmosphere, as thus indicated. 

Query: If the barometer “falls,” does it indicate 
greater or less pressure? If it “rises”? 

EXVERIMENT V. 
Open S. Explain why the mercury falls. 
EXPERIMENT VI. . 

Apply the pumps at H and (a) exhaust until the 
mereury column in W stands about half as high as 
it did in experiment II. after K was opened. 

Query: How much of the air formerly in W has 
heen removed now? 

(b) Continue exhausting until the mercury col- 
umn ceases to rise. How does the height of the 
column now compare with that reached in experi- 
ment IT.? 

(c) Ascertain the exact height of the mercury 
column above B. By comparing this with the 
height obtained in experiment II., determine what 
proportion of the air formerly in W has been re- 
moved. Calculate the efficiency. of the pump by 
determining the maximum percentage of air re- 
moved by its aid. 





*This distance is called the height of the barometer. 








PRIZE FOR STOCK REPORT. 

Below is the exact report of business in stocks on 
one day in December, 1900. It is taken from a 
Philadelphia paper. The numbering of the para- 
graphs is ours for ready reference. 

or the best statement of what each paragraph 
signifies we will send any book or combination of 
hooks whose price is $5.00. 

Kor the second best any book or combination of 
hooks whose price is $3.00. 

We reserve the right to publish any paragraphs in 
papers that do not get a prize in case special para- 
graphs are better than the same paragraphs in the 
prize papers. Answers ought to reach us by Janu- 
ary 30. Send to Journal of Education, 3 Somerset 


street, Boston. 

Heavy. 

All lower. 

Liquidation. 

Industrials weak. 

Locals fairly steady. 

Fears of tight money. 

Loans are being called. 

Railroads yield stubbornly. 

. Steel group again in the bears’ cudgel. 

10. The anthracite production for November was 
4,971,576 tons, against 813,531 tons in October. 

11. If speculation remains, there is little likelihood of 
tight money. P 

12. London on parity and a moderate buyer. 

13. Somebody is and has been steadily buying St. 
Louis and San Francisco stocks for three weeks. It 
looks like buying for control by Missouri Pacific. 

14. In the opinion of some judges, the market looks 
like a sale on all rallies. 

15. The street in general looks for a poor bank state- 
ment to-morrow. 

16. Different stocks are being bought in turn and put 
up, but the general market tends downward. 

17. The Illinois Central is negotiating with the 
Southern Missouri & Arkansas for a direct route to 
Mexico. 

18. It is reported that the Erie directors will soon de- 
clare the initial dividend on the first preferred stock. 

19. Petition circulated on the cotton exchange, asking 
that Monday, December 24, and Monday, December 31, be 
made exchange holidays. 

20. Declaration of the first dividend by the American 
Snuff Company on its preferred stock. 

21. According to Chicago despatches, the meeting of 
American linseed officials scheduled for next Monday in 
this city is likely to be postponed. 

22. But little credence is attached to the story that 
the Burlington will take over the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island around January 1. 

23. Relative to the difference between Carnegie and 
the Pennsylvania on the question of freight rates, one 
who is closely affiliated with the Ci.rnegies says the mat- 
ter will be taken to the interstate commerce commission, 
and probably from thence to the courts. 
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ON TESTIMONIALS. 


BY 8. ¥. GILLAN. 

One who has occasion to read many testimonials 
-von learns to read between the lines. A superin- 
‘ondent or principal gives a teacher a testimonial 
-ontaining the usual stock phrases of commendation, 
iui whieh mean nothing, as a rule. How much 
weight it will have depends on the personal knowl- 
edue which the reader has concerning the writer. 

‘A superintendent wrote to a prominent school 
man: “Mr, applies for a position in our school; 
he has a strong testimonial from you. Please tell 
ne what you think of him.” The satire was aimed 
ot a custom which is altogether too common; yet 
there is, without doubt, a legitimate use of diplo- 
matic phraseology that may be employed in writing 
, general testimonial. [Diplomacy is the art of 
ising language so that its meaning depends on in- 
:-rpretation.] A university president said to a com- 
any of high school principals: “When we give testi- 
monials to students of this institution you may de- 
send upon it we mean just what we write—always 
vith the understanding, of course, that the letters 
vill be interpreted by experts.” 

The writer sometimes has opportunity to place 
ide by side what the same person writes about a 
teacher as a general testimonial “to whom it may 
concern” and what he writes in response to specific 
inquiries by a teachers’ agency. In some cases the 
ivo do not jibe, even by the greatest stretch of 
liberal interpretation. 

Lincoln was asked to give his opinion of the stand- 
ing of a marr in his town, and wrote thus:— 

“Yours of the 10th inst. received. I am well ac- 





cuainted with Mr. ——, and know his circumstances. 
lirst of all, he has a wife and baby; together, they 


ought to be worth $50,000 to any man. Secondly, 
he has an office in which there is a table worth $1.50, 
and three chairs, worth, say, $1.00. Last of all, 
there is in one corner a large rat hole which will bear 
Respectfully yours, A. Lincoln.” 

\[any a general letter of recommendation coztains 
“a large rat hole which will bear looking into.” But 
if there is a rat hole in a teacher’s record that ought 
io he looked into, any reputable agency in which he 
enrolls is likely to see as far into it as is necessary 
for practical purposes, for the agency business de- 
velops exceptional skill in the interpretation of testi- 
monials—Rifle Creek Papers. 


looking into, 








OUTLINE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 





BY CELIA F. OSGOOD PATTERSON, 





Fall of Fort Sumter, Major Anderson—General Beaure- 
gard; April 12, 1861. Confederates won without 
bloodshed. 

Battle of Bull Run, McDowell—Johnston; July 21, 1861. 
Victory for Confederates. 

Confederates driven from West Virginia, McClellan and 
Rosecrans—Garnet, Floyd, Lee; summer of 1861. 
Victory for Federals. 

The Trent affair, war vessel under Wilkes—Mason and 
Slidell taken; November 8, 1861. Act disavowed by 
Lincoln, 

Battle of Ball’s Bluff, Colonel Baker under McClellan— 
Evans; October 21, 1861. Victery for Confederates. 

Merrimac and Monitor, Monitor invented by John Erics- 
son; March 8, 1862. Victory for Federals. 

Battle of Mill Spring, Thomas under Buell—Crittenden 


and Zollicoffer; January 19, 1862. Victory for Fed- 
erals. 

fort Henry eaptured, Commodore Foote; February, 
1862. Victory for Federals. 

‘ort Donelson captured, Grant—Buckner; February 
14-16, 1862. Vietory for Federals. 

‘attle of Shiloh, Grant—Johnston and Beauregard; 


\pril 6 and 7, 1862. Victory for Federals, great loss 
of life on both sides. 
‘plure of New Orleans, Farragut and Porter; April 


-), 1862, City oceupied by Federals under General 


Butler, 
plure of Island No. 10, Pope and Foote; April 7, 1862. 
Federals opened Mississippi to Vicksburg. 
‘'e of Fair Oaks, MeClellan—Johnston, Lee; May 31, 
Indecisive, : 
handoah McDowell, Banks— 
Federals compelled 


Fremont, 
May, 1862, 


campaign, 
~tonewall Jackson; 
LO flee, 





Seven Days’ Battles, McClellan—Lee; June 26-July 1. 
At first victory to Confederates, but last at Malvern 
Hill to Federals. 

Second Battle of Bull Run, Pope under Halleck—Lee and 
Jackson; August 29, 1862. Victory for Confed- 
erates. 

Battle of South Mountain, McClellan—Lee; September 


14, 1862. Federals won, but surrendered Harper’s 
Ferry. 
Battle of Antietam, McClellan—Lee; September 17, 


1862. Federals won a slight victory. 

Emancipation proclamation by President Lincoln, to 
take effect on New Year’s Day, published September 
22, 1862. 

Battle of Perryville, Kentucky, Buell—Bragg; October 8, 
1862. Severe, but indecisive. 

Battle of Iuka, Rosecrans—Price; 
Victory for Federals. 

Battle of Corinth, Rosecrans—-Price and Van Dorn; Oc- 
tober 3 and 4, 1862. Victory for Federals. 

Stone River or Murfreesborough, Rosecrans—Bragg; 


September 19, 1862. 


December 31, 1862, January 2, 1863. Victory for 
Federals, but indecisive gain. 
Assault on Fredericksburg, Burnside—Lee; December 


31, 1862. Victory for Confederates. 

Siege of Vicksburg, Grant—Pemberton; May 23 to July 
4, 1868. Victory for Federals. 

Surrender of Port Hudson, Banks—Gardner; 
1863. Victory for Federals. 

Battle of Chancellorsville, Hooker—Lee (Jackson 
killed); May 1-4, 1863. Victory for Confederates. 
Battle of Gettysburg, Meade—Lee; July 1, 2, 3, 1863. 
Victory for Federals. | The greatest battle of the 

war, 53,000 killed. 

Chickamauga Battle, Rosecrans—Bragg; September 19, 
20, 1863. Advantage slightly with Confederates. 
Lookout mountain and Missionary ridge (about Chatta- 
nooga), Hooker under Grant, Sherman, Thomas, and 
Sheridan—Bragg; November 14, 15, 1863. Victory 

for Federals. 

Conscription act, causing riot in New York City, sup- 
pressed by militia; March 3, 1863. 

Red River expedition, Banks; spring, 1864. 
and loss for Federals. Banks removed. 
Siege of Atlanta, General Sherman—Hood; July 20, Sep- 

tember 2. Victory for Federals. 

March to the sea, Sherman; November 14, December 22. 
Victory for Federals, who occupied Savannah. 

Capture of Mobile, Admiral Farragut; August 23, 1864. 
Victory for Federals. 

Capture of Fort Fisher, Admiral Porter and General 
Terry; January 15, 1865. Victory for Federals. 
Capture of Alabama, Captain Winslow—Captain 
Semmes; June 19, 1864. Victory for Federals, 

fought at harbor of Cherbourg, France. 

Battle of Nashville, Thomas—Hood; December 15, 16, 
1864. Victory for Federals. 

Battle of the Wilderness, Grant—Lee; May 5, 6, 7, 1864. 
Indecisive. 

Battle of Spottsylvania, Grant—Lee; 
Slight gain for Federals. 

Battle of Cold Harbor, Grant—Lee; June 1, 1864. 
federate victory. 

Early’s raid in the Shenandoah, Sheridan—Early under 
Lee; summer of 1864. Varying—Early finally de- 
feated at Cedar Creek October 19. 

Siege of Petersburg, Grant—Lee; June 15, 1864, to April 
2, 1865. Closed by Federal victory at Five Forks 
April 1, and assault on Petersburg. 

Battle at Goldsborough, Sherman—Johnston; March 19, 
1865. Victory for Federals. 

Surrender of Appomattox, Grant—Lee; April 9, 1865. 
Federal victory closed the war.—Colorado School 
Journal. 
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“SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE.—(I1 .) 





Il. INDUSTRIES. 
27. That the telephone is of greater benefit than the 
telegraph. 
28. That the phonograph has greater possibilities of 


office usefulness than the typewriter—the machine. 

29. That the electric light is indispensable to the pro- 
gress of industrial life, and, had it not been provided 
when it was, civilization would have been set back. 

30. That the electric railway was as great a boon to 
man, as great human progress as was the 
steam railroad. 

31. That the employees on street and steam railways 
should be held strictly accountable if life is lost through 


an aid to 


neglect or carelessness. 

32. That there is no occasion to invent a means of 
traveling through the air. Steam and electricity on sea 
and land are all sufficient. 

33. That it would pay the railroad, as a whole, to 
have a fare of one cent a mile. 

34. That grain, rather than cotton, is king. 

85. That the meat industry is more important to 
America than the iron industry. 


MUSIC — BOSTON. 


[ Editorial. } 

Boston is the home of most of the methods of in- 
struction in public school music, and this may ex- 
‘plain why whenever the subject of music is men- 
tioned. here it is the signal for a very interesting dis- 
cussion, and sometimes for a very lively tussle. 
There are seven music systems on the authorized list 
of the Boston public schools, which is a greater 
range of choice than is allowed in any other subject 
in the publie school curriculum. 

The last system of music to be adopted by the Bos- 
ton school committee was the American music sys- 
tem, now published by Messrs. Richardson, Smith, & 
(‘o. of New York. In the discussion leading up to 
the adoption of this system it was stated that the 
condition of the music, particularly in certain grades 
of the schools, was unsatisfactory. But Superin- 
tendent Seaver did not recommend any addition to 
the list, nor did the supervisors, to whom the matter 
was also referred. The text-book committee, how- 
ever, voted to recommend the adoption of the Ameri- 
can system, and on September 12, 1899, it was placed 
on the list of approved books, the vote standing eigh- 

.teen for and one against. In December, 1899, the 
music committee, by a unanimous report, recom- 
mended that the American music system be placed 
and taught in the primary schools, and it was ap- 
parently intended that this should be used exclu- 
sively in the primary grades. 

Up to this point it seems that the action of the 
school committee and its text-book and music com- 
mittee had been practically unanimous. From this 
point on, however, there has been a steady contest in 
the school committee; nearly all the jealousies and 
ambitions of the individual members of the school 
committee have been mixed up or attempted to be 
mixed up with the contest over music books. 

Those who are acquainted with such contests will 
see in these sharp rivalries the manipulations of rival 
interests, rather than anything affecting the charac- 
ter either of the school committee or the several rival 
series of books. 

We have gone into this matter the more carefully 
because we were led into reprinting some criticisms 
of the American music books, which appear not to 
have been entirely justified. 

One of the books was criticised for containing a 
poem which was represented to be ridiculous, al- 
though it was one of the most charming bits of child 
poetry to be found in Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“Child’s Garden of Verses.” It does not appear that 
this particular selection was in any of the books of 
this system, although it does appear in one or two of 
the rival series. How this error could have been 
made is not clear. It is also asserted, and is un- 
doubtedly true, that other criticised verses were from 
the first edition of the series published, and that some 
of the criticised songs had been changed or omitted 
entirely. 

In justice to the American music system, it should 
be said that it seems to be founded upon an educa- 
tional and pedagogical basis. Its system of voice 
culture is unique, and it seems to appeal with es- 
pecial force to those interested from a hygienic stand- 
point in the development and conservation of the 
voice as opposed to much that is injurious to the 
voice in general school work and vocal training. 

It is because of these sanitary and hygienic fea- 
tures, which stand for the preservation and devel p- 
ment of the child’s voice, that the series is especially 
popular with physicians, as is apparent by the strong 
advocates it has had among the physicians on the 
Boston school committee. 

The series has certainly been warmly indorsed by 
such eminent musicians Dudley Buck of New 
York; that veteran conductor, Carl Zerrahn; George 
W. Chadwick, director of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music; Herman P. Chelius, director of 
the Boston Conservatory of Music; by the late 
Charles R. Adams, also of this city; and by super- 
visors of musie in public schools in New York, Brook- 
lvn, Philadelphia, Albany, Syracuse, and many other 


as 


places, 
Hands that ope but to receive 
Empty close; they only live 


Truly who can truly give. —Whittier. 
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Reading is a high art. 

A good test of a teacher is the class of books taken 
from the public library by her pupils. 

Professionally, a superintendent, supervisor, or 
principal is as much a teacher as though he taught a 
grade. 

Superintendent Cooley of Chicago suggests that 
the winter months are the most available for teach- 
ing physiology. A sensible suggestion. 

The Chicago teachers asked for a tax of 
$53,600,000 on the corporations, and they secured 
$2,435,000, which they pronounce a farce,—twenty 
cents on a dollar, as it were. 

If free text-books tempt people to buy fewer good 
books, they are a curse; but if the money not invested 
in transient text-books is used for getting standard 
works of reference and the classics, then free text- 
books are a blessing. This is to be determined by 
the teacher. 

More and more it is conceded that Superintendent 
W. H. Maxwell is to be credited with the earliest 
suggestion out of which has come the four mill tax 
scheme of Greater New York, which has developed 
into the most glorious condition of things educa- 
tional in the world. 

Why should the meeting of superintendents in 
February be a department of the N. E. A.? It 
would be a better meeting, have more money, and do 
more good if it stood on its own feet and had its 
own treasury. Isn’t it a farce to call it a depart- 
ment of the N. E. A.? 

All honor to Mrs. I. N. Phelps and Mrs. Arthur 
Terry, prominent women of New York city, for ac- 
cepting positions as school inspectors. They an- 
nounce that they will visit every school in their dis- 
trict every two weeks, and do all in their power to 
make the work of teachers easier and to remedy evil 
of every kind. Mrs. Stokes said: “It is a place that 
requires a great deal of time. ‘To do all that an in- 

spector ought to do requires faithfulness and con- 


viction. It isa place that I did not seek, but when 
it was offered to me I acepted it in the same spirit 
that I would:a call to any public duty were I a man.” 








_ CHICAGO FIGHT FOR THE FRANCHISE 


TAXES. 


In common with the school people generally, the 
Journal has watched with deep interest the fight of 
the teachers of Chicago for an increase of taxes 
through the assessment of property not hitherto as- 
sessed, amounting to many millions. The fortunes 
have waxed and waned often during the past year, 
and at times the victory has appeared to be com- 
plete, but it now looks as though the teachers had 
lost in their great contest, but that they would be 
given a consolation prize in the shape of an increase 
in general valuation. Never has anyone made a 
more heroic fight for a principle than have Catherine 
Goggin and her committee. 








DHATH OF MOSHS COIT TYLER. 





The death of Professor Moses Coit Tyler of Cor- 
nell University, December 28, at the age of sixty- 
five, after a brief illness, is an event of more than 


ordinary interest to teachers, since he was not only 


one of the best known, respected, and beloved pro- 
fessors of Cornell, but his writings have especially 
appealed to teachers. He was one of the most genial 
and kindly of men. He had been professor of 
American history at Cornell since 1881, and taught 
the English language and literature at the University 
of Michigan for fourteen years preceding that date. 
In his early manhood he was a Congregationalist 
clergyman, but later became an Episcopalian, and 
was ordained a priest of that church. He was not 
merely a teacher, but had established a high reputa- 
tion as an author. His books include: “History of 
American Literature During the Colonial Period,” 
“The Literary History of the American Revolution,” 
“The Brawnville Papers,” “Life of Patrick Henry,” 
“Three Men of Letters,” “Manual of English Litera- 
ture,’ “Glimpses of England.” He was a thor- 
ough historical student, and had a style which gave 
to his books a popular interest that is rare with 
modern historical writers who are scholarly. 





THE FITCHBURG IDEA EXTENDED. 


So far as I can learn, Fitchburg has applied the 
ungraded class idea farther than any other city by 
carrying it to the high school. For some years 
Superintendent J. G. Edgerley has had this idea 
well worked out in his grammar schools. Some of 
the best teachers in the city are placed in charge of 
these rooms, in which all of the pupils in all the 
grammar grades of the building are placed at any 
time during the year when they are too bright or too 
slow for the grade they are in. On the same day 
the boy at the head of his class and the boy at the 
foot may be sent to the ungraded room together, the 
former to be taught in advance of his grade, so that 
he may by and by go into the next grade without 
skipping anything in the course. This is the only 
possible excuse for permitting a boy to “skip” the 
work of any year, but here he may gain a year with- 
out skipping. At the same time the slow boy is 
coached where he needs it and regains his class, and 
is now far from being at the foot. 

In the high school last September twenty-seven 
pupils who would otherwise not have gone to the 
high school were put into this special class under 
some very brilliant teachers, who found where their 
strength was and let them go into the regular clas- 
sics in those branches and toned them up in the 
weak spots, so that not one of the twenty-seven will 
lose the high school course, whereas all would have 
lost it otherwise. 


DISFRANCHISE VOTE SELLERS. 


Judge West at Crawfordsville, Ind., has indulged 
in a bit of as righteous ruling as any court has seen 
in many a day. Fifty men had been found guilty of 
selling their votes on election day, and each of them 
has been disfranchised. No one of them will ever 
sell his vote again. The judge declared that the 
man who sells.his vote sells his country, and is there- 
by guilty of treason, the most infamous of crimes. 











“From the time of Judas,” said he, “the betrayal 
of trust and confidence has carried with it a sting of 
infamy. It is a fundamental principle of law that 
an agent who has betrayed his trust can be removed 
and the power invested in him revoked. The voter 
is the agent of the government for the purpose of 
carrying into effect its principles, and the moment 
he offers to sell himself out he delivers himself to a 
principle that is an enemy to his country. If a man 
steals ten cents’ worth of property, he may be con- 
victed of petit larceny and disfranchised. Can it be 
claimed that vote selling is a crime of less magni- 
tude? If so, we have reached a condition in which 
the stability of our government stands on a very frail 
foundation.” 

This is a wholesome ruling, which can be wisely 
referred to every civics class in the United States. 








RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ‘““MAY” IN LAW RELATIVE TO 
ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES. 

The board of education of any county in the state 
of California, section 1775 of the political code of 
the state says, “may,” without examination, grant 
county certificates of either the grammar or the 
primary grade to the holders of life diplomas of 
other states; Nevada, Oregon, and Washington 
state educational diplomas; San Francisco normal 
class diplomas, when recommended by the superin- 
tendent of public schools of said city; California 
State University diplomas, when recommended by 
the faculty of the university; state normal diplomas 
of other states; grammar grade certificates of any 
county, or city and county of California; and county 
certificates of the high school grade to holders of 
California State University diplomas, when recom- 
mended by the faculty of the university. 

The construction to be given the word “may” in 
this section was raised in the case of Kemble against 
MePhail and others, 60 Pacific Reporter, 1092. 
This was an action brought to compel the members 
of the board of education of Tulare county, as such 
board, to issue a certificate of the high school grade 
to a holder of a California State University diploma, 
who had been recommended by the faculty of the 
university. It was contended that the board had 
no discretion in the matter, the “may” in the law 
being equivalent to “must.” And, in this view, the 
superior court concurred. But the supreme court of 
California thinks otherwise, and reverses the judg- 
ment of the lower court. 

Words similar to this word “may” in this section, 
when used in a statute, the supreme court says, 
should be given their usual and ordinary meaning, 
unless in exceptional cases. Nor does it see any- 
thing whatever in this section to demand any un- 
usual interpretation of the word “may.” It does 
not see that it is at all necessary, in order-to give 
effect to the clear policy and intention of the legisla- 
ture in enacting this statute, that it should be con- 
strued in a mandatory sense. It cannot see that the 
legislative intent was to impose a duty upon the 
board of education of granting certificates under the 
circumstances mentioned. Instead, it thinks it 
quite plain that it was the intention of the legisla- 
ture to extend to the board a privilege or discretion- 
ary power as to the issuance of this class of certi- 
ficates. Neither does it see that the public is in- 
terested, or has any claim in the matter, or that 
third persons have a claim of legal right to demand 
an exercise of the power, as would be necessary to 
make the “may” a “must.” For which reasons, and 
because, ordinarily, there is a great difference in the 
words “may” and “must,” and this section will have 
effect, and a broad effect, by giving the word “may” 
its ordinary and common meaning, the court gives 
it that meaning only in this section. 

Then the court calls attention to the fact that 
section 1771, among other matters, referring to the 
powers of county boards of education, declares, in 
subdivision 3: “To examine applicants and to pre- 
scribe a standard of proficiency which will entitle 
the person examined to a certificate, and to grant 
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certificates of three grades,” etc. Under this pro- 
vision of the law, county boards of education, it 
-ays, not only have the power to fix the percentage of 
proficieney justifying the issuance of certificates to 
applicants to teach, but as to certain classes of cer- 
tificates they have the power to enumerate the par- 
‘ticular branches of learning upon which the appli- 
cants must be examined. It is thus apparent that 
not only the standard of proficiency may be different 
in various counties of the state, but the various 
)raneches upon which the applicants are examined 
may also be different. Therefore, the court goes on 
to say, if the word “may” in section 1775 be con- 
strued as mandatory, it would necessarily follow 
that the holder of a certificate by the board of edu- 
cation of one county in the state, upon presentation 
to a board of education of any other county, would 
justify and demand the issuance of a certificate to 
the applicant in that county without further exam- 
ination. ‘The obvious result of this would be that 
the particular county in the state fixing the lowest 
standard of proficiency, and the least number of 
branches upon which to be examined, would abso- 
lutely fix the standard in all the other counties. 
In other words, that county would be the Gretna 
(ireen for all parties in the state desiring to enter 
the profession of pedagogy. Such, the court holds, 
was not the intent of the legislature, is not the 
policy of the law, and is not here to be sanctioned. 
~ Nor does the court think it a fair construction of 
the “may” in section 1775 which, in the absence of 
manifest legislative intention, would place all state 
normal schools of the United States in the same 
category with those of California, to graduates of 
which section 1503 makes it obligatory upon county 
hoards of education to issue certificates. And it 
takes the same view with regard to life diplomas is- 
sued by other states, as also of Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington state educational diplomas. 

\Vherefore, it holds that the language of section 
\:15 is not mandatory, but plainly permissive and 


discretionary. 











THE WHE K IN REVIEW. 





The key to the existing critical situation in South 
Africa is held by the Cape Dutch. Unassisted, the 
Boers who have invaded the Cape Colony, however 
adroit and courageous they may be, must soon be 
driven out or crushed by the overwhelming forces of 
the British. But if the Dutch farmers of the Cape 
Colony join them in any considerable numbers, the 
affair will take on a different aspect. The haste 
with which England is sending out re-enforcements 
suggests serious apprehensions on this.score. If the 
Cape Dutch did not rise a year ago, when the Boers 
had the advantage almost everywhere in the field, it 
would seem unlikely that they should do so now, 
when the Boer eause is manifestly hopeless; but no 
one can tell what impression has been made upon 
them by the promiscuous looting and burning of 
Dutch farms by the British. Meanwhile, the course 
of England in summoning Maori levies from New 
Zealand to fight the Boers creates a painful impres- 


sion, 


x * x 

The joint note in which the Powers convey their 
demands upon Ohina was signed at last, December 
22. and presented to the Chinese representative, 


Prince Ching, two days later. The note is of for- 
midable length, and opens with a recital of the 
grievances which the powers have, and the misdeeds 
of China. The requirements of the Powers may be 
roughly divided into the sentimental and the prac- 
tical. Under the former head come the demand for 
i formal apology to Germany: for the murder of her 
iinister, the erection of expiatory monuments in 
the desecrated cemeteries, and a commemorative 
monument on the spot where Baron von Ketteler 
s assassinated, and the suspension of official ex- 
‘linations in cities where massacres occurred. 
* « * 
In the other group of requirements is the demand 
‘or “the severest punishment” of the ringleaders in 
outrages and “equitable” indemnities for the 
s°vernments, societies, and persons injured; the 


prohibition of the importation of arms and material 
of war; the maintenance of permanent legation 
guards at Pekin; the keeping open of communica- 
tion between Pekin and the sea by the destruction of 
forts and the garrisoning of certain points with 
foreign troops; and the negotiation of commercial 
treaties. Membership in anti-foreign societies is to 
be forbidden the Chinese, and imperial decrees an- 
nouncing the punishments and degradations are to 
be posted throughout the empire for two years. 
These demands are declared “irrevocable,” and it is 
added that the military occupation of Pekin and the 
province of Chili will not end until the Powers are 
satisfied that China will comply with the demands. 


* % % 


This note leaves as much an open question as ever 
the character of the punishments to be imposed on 
Prince Tuan and his confederates and the amount of 
the indemnities to be paid. 'The Chinese conception 
of the “severest punishment” is likely to differ 
widely from that of the Powers; but the Powers will 
scarcely be satisfied with mere make-believe. As to 
indemnities, it would be impossible, at this stage of 
affairs, to fix upon any sum; and it may yet be that 
the Powers will adopt the suggestion of Russia and 
leave the amount to be determined by the Hague tri- 
bunal of arbitration. It seems a pity that the note 
makes no demand for reforms, except in the Chinese 
foreign office, and contains no stipulations for the 
security of missionaries and native Christians. 


* * oo 


Before the adjournment of Congress for the holi- 
days, Secretary Root solemnly warned the senate 
committee on military affairs that if there was not 
speedy legislation for the increase of the army, it 
would be necessary to withdraw garrisons from a 
large part of the territory in the Philippines in 
which civil government had been established. This 
would mean, as he went on to say, that wherever the 
American garrisons were withdrawn, the natives 
who have accepted American authority and sworn 
allegiance to the United States would be left at the 
mercy of the iftsurgents. Past experience has 
shown that this would be equivalent to promiscuous 
murder and. looting. Congress does not intend any- 
thing of this kind, but mere delay in the enactment 
of some kind of legislation which will allow recruit- 
ing for the army will accomplish this result as surely 
as if it had been deliberately resolved upon. 

a ok * 


The popular vote for President at the recent elec- 
tion has been unofficially tabulated from the official 
returns given out by the several state governments. 
There is always some slight variation among differ- 
ent tabulations of this kind, but the result is as 
near as we can get, under our system, to an official 
announcement. ‘Taking the table, as printed in the 
New York Evening Post as the basis, it appears that 
President McKinley received 7,211,863 votes, and 
Mr. Bryan 6,357,233. Mr. McKinley’s plurality 
was 854,630 and his majority 468,208. The minor 
parties cut no large figure; the Prohibitionists led 
with 206,632 votes; the Middle-of-the-Road Popu- 
lists cast 46,369; the Social Democrats 92,121; the 
Social Labor party, 33,183; and the Union Reform 
party, 5,698. 

. * > 

The question of the continuance of the army can- 
teen now hangs between the two houses of Con- 
gress. The senate committee on military affairs 
modified the complete prohibition of the sale of 
liquor at the canteen contained in the house bill by 
striking out the word “beer.” In this form the bill 
would forbid the sale of wine and spirits, but would 
permit the sale of beer. It is likely that the senate 
will sustain its committee in this particular. In that 
case, the matter will be thrashed out in the confer- 
ence committee, and it is probable that whatever 
compromise is agreed upon there will stand, as the 
conditions do not favor a protracted controversy. 

* * * 

The German government has filed claims with the 
United States for damages to its subjects in Cuba 
during the insurrection and the war with Spain, and 
it is intimated that other governments will do like- 
wise. This action raises an interesting question. 
Cuba is at present in an anomalous position, but it is 


not a part of the United States; and these claims lie 
against whatever independent government may be 
established in the island. If such government were 
left to itself, it might be placed in an awkward situ- 
ation if the attempt were made to collect such claims 
by force, as was done by Great Britain when she first 
bombarded and then occupied Corinto. The United 
States could not safely allow Cuba to be exposed to 
such risks, and there seems to be no remedy short 
of giving the United States control of Cuban foreign 
relations. 








NEW YORK. 


The annual report of the state department of public in- 
struction will show that, during the last school year, the 
total expenditures for school purposes in this state in- 
creased $5,368,500, that the value of school sites increased 
$6,614,880, that the number of school children increased 
19,574, that the number of teachers employed increased 
856, and that the number of volumes in school libraries 
increased 16,688. 

The statistics also show that the number of private 
schools is on the decrease, fifty-seven of them having 
ceased to operate during the school year. In compliance 
with the policy of the state school authorities to reduce 
the number of school districts, four were dissolved, and 
their territory united with other school districts. The 
total statistics for the year are as follows:— 

School districts, 11,740; schoolhouses, 11,931; value of 
schoolhouses and sites, $81,768,495; children of school 
age (five to eighteen years), 1,569,663; children attending 
school some portion of the year, 1,209,574; average daily 
attendance, 857,488; aggregate days’ attendance, 159,439,- 
145; average length of school term, 175 days; average 
number of days each pupil attended, 132; private schools, 
944; children attending private schools, 163,946; licensed 
teachers employed 160 days or. more, 31,768; teachers em- 
ployed during year, 34,848; teachers licensed, 34,320; 
average annual salary of teachers, $604.78; volumes in 
school libraries, 1,560,858; expended for teachers’ sala- 
ries, $19,218,892.63; expended for buildings, sites, furni- 
ture, repairs, etc., $8,548,643.66; expended for school li- 
braries, $142,158.33; total expenditures, $33,421,491.37. 

The Medical College of Cornell University was opened 
with elaborate ceremonies on December 29. The building 
was erected at a cost of a quarter of a million dollars, do- 
nated for that purpose to Cornell University by Colonel 
Oliver H,. Payne. It is on First avenue, and comprises 
the block between T'wenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth 
streets. It is of handsome appearance, and is exception- 
ally well appointed. During the opening addresses were 
made by Governor Roosevelt, President Schurman, Dr. 
Stimson, professor of surgery, and President Low of Co- 
lum bia. 

The proposed repeal of the Davis law is being strongly 
opposed by the daily press, so that the teachers are as- 
sured of their valuable support in their just fight against 
this iniquitous proposition. The Educational Review, 
which never has a good word to say for New York 
schools, says in its January number: ‘We dissent most 
emphatically, however, from the recommendation that the 
so-called Davis law salary schedule be repealed. To do 
this is to throw back into the vortex of politics the whole 
teaching force and its interests. The argument which in 
1900 compelled the passage of the Davis law ought to pre- 
vent its repeal in 1901.” 

To show what a curious lot of mis-information about 
teachers’ salaries is possessed by some of our citizens, the 
following statement, which was made at a public meeting 
of a large tax-payers’ alliance in an address by one of 
their number, is given: ‘‘The Davis law has increased ex- 
penses $6,000,000. There are principals sixty years old 
receiving $6,000 a year. Teachers work five hours daily, 
five days a week; they are overpaid.” President Chat- 
tield of the Male Teachers’ Association replied to this 
mis-statement in an open letter, as follows:— 

“The facts are that the law has cost about $2,000,000; 
that principals receive at most $3,500; that, as in other 
walks of life, no criteria exist for determining the hours 
of labor; that teachers are not overpaid. 

“With incommensurate salaries no complaint of ineffec- 
tiveness can be urged; with fair salaries the best work 
may be demanded and obtained. Herein is found the 
strongest argument for the retention of the Davis law. 
Teachers are eager to justify the granting of fair sala- 
ries. Never has discussion and study of improved 
methods of instruction and organization been so general 
as now. Principals and teachers alike are studying har- 
moniously and zealously the peculiar edfcational prob- 
lems of this cosmopolitan city.” ‘ 

The names of the new commissioners to be appointed 
by the mayor for the Manhattan and Bronx board have 
not as yet been announced, though they take office on 
January 1. It is believed that the majority of the com- 
missioners whose terms expire, seven in number, will 
succeed themselves. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


EXERCISES IN ECONOMICS. By W. G. Langworthy 
Taylor. Lincoln, Neb.: The University Publishing 
Company. 122 pp. 

This production is unique in that it leaves the student 
of political economy to write his own bogk. The writer 
advocates the study of this subject in high school. In 
the introduction he shows how economics is the base of 
all life, and that, if the student learns early to observe 
facts regarding his environment, he will gradually ab- 
sorb the rudiments of social progress. By simplifying 
the economic principles, it is possible for the younger 
mind to comprehend them. With such a foundation, 
higher economic studies can advance much faster. The 
method employed is strictly inductive. A brief sketch of 
the fundamentals in ecenomic study is given, including 
prices, profits, wages, speculation, industry, capital, all 
of which are made subjects of essays. Twenty or more 
-uggestions are mentioned under each subject as aids to 
the student, who is required to base his opinions upon 
his own observations. By investigating for himself, the 
student is eager for further discussion and instruction. 
All essays prepared are subjected to the teacher’s criti- 
cism. The book aims to inculcate knowledge of primal 
facts of economics, avoiding all bias, and must result in 
habits of systematic argument, which will prove of infi- 
nite value in higher education. The fact that in 1892 uni- 
versities devoted six times as many hours to economic 
instruction as in 1876, and that high schools in the West 
are fast introducing this into the curriculum, proves the 
estimate placed on the importance of the study. Hence 
the need of beginning early. This inductive treatise 
is timely and admirably suited to h‘gh school instruction. 


THE ELEMENTS OF LATIN. By William R. Harper 
and Isaac B. Burgess. New York: american Book 
Company. 320 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Following the suggestion of the American Philological 
Association, that at least twenty or thirty pages of 
Caesar should be read during the first year, the authors 
have compiled the present volume to make such pro- 
eress possible. In the introductory lessons are given 
selected forms and rules which lead directly to a reading 
knowledge of Caesar. Preceding each lesson are sen- 
tences illustrating the various uses of words, after which 
fuli explanatory notes are given, also questions for the 
pupil. The quantities of vowels are marked. As to vo- 
cabulary, all new words are compared with those previ- 
ously learned, while easy drills afford constant review. 


Another valuable phase of this book is the comparative 
tables, which oecur frequently, and in which the verbs 
of different conjugations are put side by side. The 


fundamentals being known, the pupil is then introduced 
to the text of Caesar, including the first and second in- 
vasions of Britain and the career of Dumnorix, the chief- 
tain, all of which is so simplified that only a few new 


forms and rules of syntax are prominent in each lesson. 
There are easy oral exercises and more difficult written 
work. In review of the text, there is given a word-for- 
word parallel, which is intended for practice in vocabu- 


lary rather than for translation. 

The arrangement, scope, and grading make this a 
mcdel book for the study of Latin. 

NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF AUTHORS. By wil- 
liam Stone Booth, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 70 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This little volume has been compiled for the Macmil- 
lan Company, and contains information of use to authors 
as representing their relations to publishers. First 
comes a brief outline of the company’s history. ‘Then 
follow suggestions as to what to use and how to use it, 
in preparing a manuscript. The matter of copyrights, 
bindings, covers, designs, is also treated. Proof-reading 
is discussed largely, with all the signs used therein, and 


a proof showing corrections is given. Under spelling the 
author has listed many confusing words as found in 
Worcester’s and Webster’s Dictionaries, pointing out the 
agreement and difference. There appears likewise the 
correct spelling of proper names. Special attention is 
given to compounds, division of words, and punctuation. 
The author closes with suggestions as to how the author 
may assist the publisher in advertising and placing his 
books. The subject matter entire justifies the title, “A 
Guide to Authors.” 


DISCUSSIONS IN ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. By 
General Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D. Edited by 
Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. In Two Volumes, Vol. L., 
Statistics, National Growth, Social Economics, 455 
pp.; Vol. IL, Finance and Taxation, Money and Bi- 
metallism, Economic Theory, 480 pp. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

General Walker, late president Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was one of the most scholarly, far- 
sighted, and wholesome writers upon economic questions 
that our country has produced. He published ten highly 
valuable works on economics while he was living, and 
yet left the material, much of which had appeared in 
magazines, from which Dr. Davis R. Dewey has prepared 
a work of nearly 1,000 pages, which is of itself a contri- 
bution worthy any man’s lifework. There are fifty 
chapters treating questions of the utmost moment in a 
masterly manner. The volume proves to be a very good 
life of the soldier, administrator, and scholar, revealing, 
as it does, the subjects upon which he wrote at different 
times. As early as 1868,in the Bankers’ Magazine, 
under the nom de plume “Poor Richard,” he wrote “On 
the Extinguishment of the National Debt’; in 1870, for 
the Atlantic, on “What to Do with the Surplus”; the 
same year, in Lippincott’s Magazine, he discussed the 
“Report of the Special Commissioner of Revenue”; in 
1874, in the Nation, on “‘Incidence of Taxation’; in 1888, 
in Political Science Quarterly, on “The Bases of Taxa- 
tion”; in 1890, in Quarterly Journal of Economics, on 
“Protecticn of Protectionists’; in 1878, address before 
International Monetary Conference on “Money and 
Bimetallism’’; in 1890, before American Economic Asso- 
ciation, on “The Monetary Situation’; in 1893, in Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, on “The Free Coinage of Sil- 
ver’; in 1898. in Quarterly Journal of Economics, on 
“The Value of Money’’; in 1895, in same, “The Quantity- 
Theory of Money’; in 1896, before American Economic 
Association, on “Currency and Prosperity’; same year, 
in Yale Review, on “International Bimetallism”; in 1874, 
before Amherst College, on “‘Wage Theory.” 

This is sufficient to indicate the*wide range of occa- 
sions on which he spoke and the variety of publications 
for which he wrote. About one-third of the chapters 
have been referred to in the above outline. Few men 
exerted so powerful and extended an influence as did 
President Walker, and his words and works live after 
him. 

TALES OF AN OLD CHATEAU. By Marguerite 
Bouvet. Illustrated by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 236 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This collection of five tales dealing with incidents 

which really transpired in France at the time of the 

Revolution is as delicate and sweet as the perfume of a 

flower. The quaint phraseology of bygone days is hap- 

nity csught, and gives local color to the stories, which 
abcund in deeds that spring from noble motives and 
loyal hearts. Many a gentle lesson is conveyed, and the 
pretty flavor of romance is healthful and “ttractive. 

The illustrations are as graceful and exquisite as the text 

they portray. 

THE LITTLE DREAMER’S ADVENTURE. By Frank 
Samuel Child. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 230 pp. 
“The Little Dreamer’s Adventure” comes close upon 
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being a nonsense book, but it is nonsense with the pro- 
verbial relish. And between the lines of all the non- 
sense is its own little unwritten preachment which will 
set the children thinking. 

The book begins and ends as a New Year’s story. A 
flock of merry children make the year their own, and 
celebrate in character each significant day as it comes 
on throughout the year. They name the days of the 
week after their own fancy. Anna Domino presides and 
directs events, but the children altogether plan them and 
execute them. 

The book is written straight out of the child’s fresh, 
original imagination, and is a quaint and entertaining 
little allegory. 





THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT. A Nar- 
rative of the Voyage of the Belgica Among the Newly- 
Discovered Lands and over an Unknown Sea About the 
South Pole. By Dr. Frederick A. Cook. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. 478 pp. 

The voyage of the Belgica was the result of determined 
efforts—almost simultaneous—on the part of England, 
Geimany, Belgium, and the United States. It was the 
third attempt (1772-1832-1897) to prove or disprove the - 
existence of a fabulously rich Antarctic continent. and 
while the other two were in the hope of rich material 
gain, this third one was wholly undertaken in the inter- 
est of science. An appendix sums up the gains to science 
fruin the Belgica’s voyage, which are of great value, but 
the book itself consists of such notes and data as were 
thought to possess interest for the general reader, and 
surely a voyage “along the edge of the unknown” must 
prove a captivating topic to the lover of the new, the 
strange, and who wishes to know how the otler half of 
the world looks and lives. It is “a contribution of new 
human experience in a new, inhuman world of ice,” dur- 
ing the long Antarctic night (seventy days and nights) 
and its gloomy winter storms. The illustrations are 
mostly made from photographs taken by the author, and 
are very copious, often weird, sometimes humorous, and 
showing great variety in the play of light and shade. 


FOES IN LAW. By Rhoda Broughton. 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 
This story tells of a devoted sister of refined tastes who 

refuses an offer of marriage that she may continue to 

care for her brother. The latter, however, soon after 
marries a young girl with theatrical tendencies and con- 
nections, between whom and the sister there is nothing 
in common, The story tells of their differences, the 
honest large-heartedness of the wife, and the sincere, 

though rigid, determination of the sister, ending with a 

more mutual understanding and the probable happiness 

of the sister. The story is worth reading. 


New York: ‘he 


——_ 


THE CHILDHOOD OF JI-SHIB, THE OJIBWA. by Al- 
bert Ernest Jenks, Ph.D. Madison: The American 
Thresherman., 130 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Children have learned to loye the little Hiawatha ini- 
mortalized by Longfellow.» Another charming pen- 
picture of a little Indian boy is given by Mr. Jenks, who, 
after a careful study of the Indians, has embodied the 
habits and customs of the Ojibwa tribe in his characteri- 
zation of Ji-shib. 

Stood up in the sun, in his peculiar cradle, or carried 
on his squaw-mother’s back, Ji-shib daily grows stronger, 
soon becoming old enough to play around in the forest. 
By watching his great father building his wigwam and 
birch bark canoes,-shooting ducks, hunting the deer and 
the bear, he learns to do so himself, his successes being 
celebrated by great feasts. He becomes a medicine man, 
hunts the buffalo, and has a fight with an eagle. Most 
exciting are his experiences when the Sioux Indians at- 
tack his village. The book is replete with accurate ac- 
counts of the Indians,—feasting, fasting, and fighting,— 
and is of exceptional interest. 


CHILD’S CHRIST TALES. By Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, 

Chicago: A. Flanagan. ‘ 

A beautifully-illustrated and printed series of stories 
and poems of the Christ Child. The book contains 
twenty-eight full-page illustrations taken from famous 
masterpieces, executed in an excellent manner, and 
printed upon heavy paper. It is a charming book to 
place in the hands of young people, as well as those of 
mature years, as in it are contained the highest ideals of 
religious art. 

The success of the volume is attested by the announce- 
ment that it has reached its seventeenth thousand edi- 
tion. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Sanity of Mind.”’ By David F. Lincoln, M. D.—‘‘ The Method 
of Evolution.”” By H. W. Conn, New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*New Edueation Readers.”’ (Book II.) By A.J. Demarest and 
William M. VanSickle. Price, 35 cents.——‘' Elements of Astron- 
omy.” By Simon Newcomb. Price, $1.00 ——‘‘ Selected Letters of 
Voltaire.”” Edited by L. C.Syms. Price, 75 cents ——‘‘The English 
Sentence.” By L. G. Kimball. Price, 75 cents. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 

‘‘An Elementary Chemistry.””’ By John B, Ekeley. New York: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“The School Speaker and Reader.”’ By William DeWitt Hyde. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Listening Child.”’ a L. W. Thacher. Price. 50 cents, — 
“* Modern Perspective” (and Plates). By William R. Ware. Price, 
$4.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘New Practical Speller.” By J. H. Penniman. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘* Timely Games and Songs.” 
Boston: J. L. Hammett Company. 

** Historical Primer of French Phonetics and Inflection.”’ By M. g. 
Brittain, Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

By W. F. Roche 


Price, 20 cents. 


By Clare 8. Reed. Price, 60 cents. 


‘*Great American Industries; Manufactures.” 
leau. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

‘Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry.” By Charles H. Ashton. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Teaching of Mathematics in the Higher Schools of Prussia.” 
Rv J.W.A. Young. Price, 80 cents. New York: Longmans, Green, 


& Co. 

‘*The Stories of My Four Friends.”” By Jane Andrews. Price, 45 
cents, Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘* History of the United States.” [4 vols 


By James Ford Rhodes. 
Price, $10.00. New York: The Macmillan 


Jompany. 
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When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 15-17, 1901: Tennessee Public 
School Officers’ Association, Nashville. 


January 18-19: City Superintendents of 
North Carolina, Raleigh. 


January 24-26: Michigan Upper Penin- 
sula Educational Association, Es- 
canaba. . 


February 12-13: Eleventh annual meeting 
of the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; L. 
E. McGinnes, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 


February 14-15: Sixth annual convention 
of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; ee © 
Speigel, chairman executive committee. 


February 15: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Lorimer hall, 
Boston. 


February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 


April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 


July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. : 


July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


LEWISTON. The annual meeting of 
the Maine Pedagogical Association 
opened December 28. Albert F. Richard- 
son, principal of Castine normal school, 
read a paper on “What consideration may 
the normal schools expect at the hands of 
superintendents?’ and President Hyde of 
Bowdoin spoke on “The End of Educa- 
tion.” The principal subject of discus- 
sion at the forenoon session of December 
27 was rural schools. Miss Snow, the 
president, said that to raise the quality of 
school work in one place was to help to a 
higher standard in all parts of the state. 
Miss Lincoln of the Farmington normal 
school spoke of the work of the poem in 
the rural schools. Payson Smith spoke 
of the schools typified by the “little red 
schoolhouses.” An interesting discussion 
followed, which was participated in by 
Principal Moody of Auburn, Professor 
Richardson of Castine, and Professor 
Winslow of Bath. Miss Ardelle Tozier 
of Oldtown read a paper on “Art Educa- 
tion in Rural Schools.” Professor W. G. 
Mallett, superintendent of schools in 
Farmington, spoke on the grading of 
rural schools. At the afternoon session 
Principal George Phenix of the state 
training school .of Willimantic, Ct., de- 
livered an address. In the evening 
Thomas M. _ Balliet, superintendent, 
Springfield, Mass., spoke on “Some New 
Phases of Educational Thought.” He 
spoke encouragingly of Maine schools. 
He said that the large number of Maine 
teachers who had obtained situations in 
Massachusetts showed that good work 
had been done in them. He emphasized 
the work done through compulsion in 
European evening schools, such as draw- 
ing, hand work for girls, commercial 
branches, etc. On Friday the subjects of 


superintendency, secondary schouls, 
grammar schools, and primary scnools 
were considered separately in different 
rooms of the building. The matter of 
changing the name of the society to that 
of the Maine Teachers’ Association was 
referred to the advisory board, nothing to 
be done about it this year. The following 
officers have been elected: President, C. 
F. Cook, Augusta; vice-president, W. G. 
Mallett, Farmington; secretary and 
treasurer, C. E. Tilton, Bangor; corre- 
sponding secretary, Allen Quimby, 
Augusta; department superintendents, 
secondary schools, F. W. Johnson, Water- 
ville; grammar schools, C. S, Pettengill, 
Waterville; primary school, Nellie 5. 
Cloudman, Gardiner; rural school, A. T. 
Richardson, Castine; executive commit- 
tee, C. F. Cook, N. G. Mallett, Allen 
Quimby, Augusta, D. T. Harthorn, Wil- 
ton: councilors, Mary S. Snow, W. J. 
Corthell, W. H. Hartshorn, G. C. Puring- 
ton, D. J. Callahan, A. W. Harris, C. A. 
Robertson, O. M. Lord, F. C. Robinson; 
advisory board, Charles Fish, J. F. 
Moody, G. C. Chase, W. W. Stetson; sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. E. Tetlow. 

BANGOR. The night school for girls 
and women, which has just been opened 
in the Central parish house, is grow ng 
steadily in favor as its purpose and scope 
become better known. It is not connected 
with any church, but is instituted and 
conducted for the benefit of Bangor girls 
and women who are not able to secure an 
education while attending to their daily 
duties. 

LEE. The winter term of Lee nor- 
mal school began December 6, with a good 
attendanee, under the instruction of Pro- 
fessor J. D. Murphy, Miss Laura Preble, 
and Miss Una Brann. 


' VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Joseph D. Bartley, 
formerly principal of the high schools of 
Concord, N. H., Burlington, Vt., and 
Bridgeport, Conn., has had the rare ex- 
perience of returning to Burlington as 
instructor in Latin and BPnglish in the 
high school of that city. The school is 
now housed in one of the most beautiful 
and convenient buildings in New Eng- 
land, and its location, looking toward 
Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks, is 
unsurpassed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHICOPEE. An informal reception 
was given December 26 at the home of 
Miss Grace Lyon to Mr. and Mrs, William 
H. Whiting. The reception was given by 
the members of the senior and junior 
classes of the high school, of which ofr. 
Whiting was formerly principal, and the 
teachers of the school, about seventy-five 
being present Mr. and Mrs. Whiting 
were assisted in receiving by three of the 
teachers, Miss Emma Mitchell, Miss Clara 
Palmer, and Miss Grace Lyon. The even- 
ing was spent in a most delightful man- 
ner with games and refreshments, and a 
renewal of the acquaintance between the 
pupils and their former teacher. Among 
those present was Miss Mary Rayner of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., a teacher in the high 
echool in 1897. 

BOURNE. Miss Clara Gomberg, who 
was three years ago the teacher of the 
ungraded school at Pocasset, has lately 
refused a place as professor of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, to accept a fine place, pay- 
ing $700 a year, in the high school in 
Bristol, Conn. Miss Gomberg was fol- 
lowed at Pocasset by Jacob Parker, who, 
after teaching one year, obtained a place 
in a New York City high school, at $1,200 
a year. Who says there is no chance for 
a good teacher to rise? J. H. Bennett, 
who was last year teacher of the Bourne 
grammar school, has a very desirable 
position as principal of a public school at 
West Springfield, Mass., having six regu- 
lar and three special teachers. 

ORANGE. Charles L. Simmons, prin- 
cipal of the Orange high school, has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of 
the schools of Bennington, Vt. His resig- 
nation was tendered the school commit- 
tee, to take effect January 1. Mr. Sim- 
mons began his duties as principal of the 
Orange high school at the fall term of 
1896, and his work is highly spoken of by 
the school committee, who regret to have 
him leave town. Mr. Simmons is a 
graduate of Yale University. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The Rev. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr., secretary to the Yale 
corporation, states that the responses to 
President Hadley’s appeal for the bi-cen- 
tennial fund have been large.——It was 
announced that Alfred G. Vanderbilt of 
New York City, Yale, ’99, had recently 
sent to Morris F. Tyler, treasurer of Yale 
University, $25,000, to be used for the 
bi-centennial fund, or for any other pur- 
pose the Yale authorities decided upon. 





No one needs to be told to try to cure 
a cough. But any one will be glad to 
be told of a means of cure which will 
be thorough and lasting. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is a medi- 
cine which can be confidently relied 
on to cure diseases of the organs of 
respiration. It cures obstinate, deep- 
seated coughs, bronchitis and bleeding 
of the lungs. .It cures when nothing 
else will cure, and the local physician 
says: “There is nothing more that we 
can do.” 

There is no alcohol in “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,” and it is absolutely free 
from opium, cocaine and all other nar- 
cotics. 

The dealer, tempted by the little more 
profit paid by less meritorious medicines, 
will sometimes try and sell a substitute 
when the “ Discovery” is asked for.” No 
substitute medicine will satisfy the sick 
like “Golden Medical Discovery.” It 
always helps. It almost always cures, 


* Two years ago a severe cough started on me 
and I was also bothered with catarrh,” writes 
Mr. F. Skjod, of Danewood, Chisago Co., Minn. 
“I could not sleep nights, as the cough was 
worse at night. I tried several cough medi- 
cines, but to no avail, until a year ago, when I 
zot so bad I could not breathe through my nose 
ittimes. Ithen tried Dr. Pierce's Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. After taking eight bottles of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, and at 
the same time using Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
Tama well man. I can thank Dr. Pierce for my 
good health, and will recommend his medicines 
to any one suffering from the same trouble.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 


stipation. 


This is Mr. Vanderbilt’s first gift to Yale. 
~The annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut branch of the Egyptian exploration 
fund was held lately in Phelps hall, and 
elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Rev. Charles Ray 
Palmer, D. D.; secretary, Professor Frank 
K. Sanders; treasurer, Professor Freder- 
ick W. Williams. ‘The executive commit- 
tee consists of the above officers and Ad- 
dison Van Name and Rev. A. P. Stokes. 
The money raised is to go to the Bgyptian 
exploration fund in London, Yale will 
receive an equitable share of the finds in 
Egypt. An official statement says: ‘‘Sub- 
scribers to the Connecticut branch of the 
fund will be gratified to learn that a sec- 
ond invoice of antiquities has been for- 
warded to the Peabody Museum of Yale 
University, where they were received in 
November, and added to the archaeologi- 
cal collections. It is expected that, in the 
course of the present winter, space will 
be made there for their arrangement and 
exhibition for purposes of study and com- 
parison. The assortment sent from Lon- 
don last month consists, besides a number 
of prehistoric beads, flints, etc., of the 
contents of several tombs of the first 
dynasty discovered last season by Profes- 
sor Petrie at Abydos. These objects com- 
prise model tools (axes, hoes, and ch’'sels), 
headless statuettes of Khenti-m-hotep, 
Father Nesi-hor and Mother Muthotep, a 
set of alabaster canopic jars, pegs of 
stained ivory, possibly from a musical in- 
strument, a wooden chair leg, with ivory 
pegs, five-fold wooden koh] pot, fitted with 
bronze ring and a hole for the stick, gold 
earrings and four gold hair-rings, a 
bronze ring of Akhenaten (Amenhotep 
IV., the heretic), and a wooden ushabul 
dedicated to one Pedu-n-neb-tani; also a 
number of Ramesside and later canopic 
jars in painted pottery, and a selection of 
glaze and pottery ushabtis, glazed beads, 
scarabs, etc. From Diospolis have also 
been sent seven vases, two mace-heads, 
four pieces of pottery, and a mirror, be- 
sides beads and scarabs. Sixteen papyri 
are promised in the near future. The im- 
portance of this representative little col- 
lection as a nucleus for material adapted 
to original work in Egyptology in the uni- 
versity can hardly be over-estimated.”’ 
MIDDLETOWN. A new Rosenthal 
calorimeter constructed by Richard Hen- 
ning, at Berlingen, Germany, has just 
been erected at Judd hall, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and is to be used in experiments 
to be earried on by Professor W. O. At- 
water. In this calorimeter small animals, 
dogs, and sheep are to be used, whereas, 
with the Atwater calorimeter, which has 
been used in the past, experiments have 
been conducted with the human system 


only. The Rosenthal calorimeter is 
known as an air calorimeter, while the 
Atwater calorimeter was known as a 
water calorimeter. The government will 
be asked for an appropriation of $20,000 
for the purpose of conducting investiga- 
tions in the matter of soldiers’ rations, 
Phe instrument is used to ascertain the 
quality of food for animals and human 
beings. 

NEW BRITAIN. It is expected that a 
bill will be introduced at the approaching 
session of the general assembly for the 
building of a new training school in this 
city for the purpose of training the pupils 
at the normal school in teaching by 
actual experience. The bill will be pre- 
pared by Principal White of the normal 
school. The pupils at the school now 
number 275, and cannot ail be accommo- 
dated at the South Manchester schools.’ 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The American Mathe- 
matical Society held its annual meeting 
December 28 at Columbia University, and 
elected the following officers: Presideut, 
Eliakim Hastings Moore, Chicago Univer-- 
sity; vice-presidents, Thomas §S, Fiske 
and Henry S. White; secretary, F. N. 
Cole; treasurer, Dr. W. S. Bennett; libra- 
rian, Pomeroy Ladu; committee of publi- 
cation, N. F. Cole, Alexander Ziwet, and 
F. Morely; members of council to serve 
until December, 1903, Professor EB. W. 
Brown, H. B. Fine, T. F. Holgate, and W. 
F, Osgood: member of council to serve 
until December, 1902, E. W. Hyde.——The 
annual meeting of the Society of College 
Gymnasium Directors was held December 
28 at Columbia University, with thirteen 
members in attendance, among the num- 
ber being Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of Har- 
vard, Dr. Anderson and Dr. Seaver of 
Yale, and Dr. Hitchcock and Dr. Phillips 
of Amherst. The Universities of Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, Virginia and Ne- 
braska, McGill, Princeton, and Columbia 
are all represented. A committee on 
“strength tests and inspection of instru- 
ments’ made a report. 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. The Virginia Teachers’ 
League held its first session in the hall of 
the house of delegates December 27, with 
President Willis A. Jenkins in the chair. 
There were thirty delegates present, rep- 
resenting seven congressional districts, 
and about 504 teachers, out of a total of 
something like 1,000. The following offi- 
cers were elected to fill vacancies occa- 
sioned by resignation or otherwise: Sec- 
retary, J. H. Saunders, Portsmouth; 
treasurer, E. 8S. Ligon, Houston; vice- 
presidents, first district, W. A. P. Strang, 
Onancock, second district, J. H. Bonna- 
ville, Hampton, third district, C. H. Lam- 
bert, Ashland, fourth district, Professor 
Prince, Emporia, fifth district, F. B. Wat- 
son, Jr., Danville, sixth district, Miss 
Nannie Davis, Lynchburg, seventh dis- 
trict, J. Luther Kibler, Edenburg, eighth 
district, C. E. Ruffner, Manassas, ninth 
district, Miss M. F. Stone, Pulaski, tenth 
district, W. L. Kerr, Parnassus A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the 
state board of education upon some pro- 
posed educational reforms, and another 
to select a time and place for holding the 
next meeting of the league. A resolution 
was passed congratulating the state board 
upon its good work, especially upon the 
professional course of reading and its rec- 
ognition of professional training, and 
pledging the league to co-operate with the 
board in all matters pertaining to the edu- 
cational interests of the state. The 
league also passed a set of resolutions rec- 
ommending that the state board adopt 
a new system in regard to life certificates. 
Following was the programme Friday: 
“How can the University of Virginia and 
other state educational institutions be 
brought into closer touch with the work 
of the public schools of the state?” Pro- 
fessor A. H. Tuttle, University of Vir- 
ginia, Professor C. J. Heatwole, Mc- 
Gaheysville, Professor W. L. Kern, Par- 
nassas, and Superintendent W. M. Lynch, 
Winchester; ‘‘How can the schools of Vir- 
ginia secure proper supervision?’ Super- 
intendent Charles E. Anderson, Adwolf, 
and Professor Charles E. Ruffner, 
Manassas; “How can a standard be fixed 
for high school work?” Superintendent B. 
Rust, Roanoke; “Cannot some general 
plan be formulated whereby the city and 
county schools of the state may be practi- 
cally uniformly graded?” Professor H. 8. 
Hooke, Harrisonburg, and Professor J. 
Luther Kibler, Edenburg; ‘‘What recom- 
mendations shall the educators of Vir- 
ginia make to the constitutional conven- 
tion?” Superintendent E. C, Glass, Lynch- 
burg, State Secretary F. P. Brent, Rich- 
mond, Professor Hugh S. Bird, William 
and Mary College, and Dr. J. A. C. Chand- 
ler, Richmond.———At the tenth annual 
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convention of the Southern Educational 
Association, which met here December 27, 
addresses of welcome were delivered by 
Governor Tyler, Mayor Taylor, and City 
School Superintendent Fox. R. B. Ful- 
ton, chancellor of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, in his annual address as presi- 
dent of the association, discussed the 
facilities for education given by the South 
to the white and colored races, and said 
that in each state they had divided with 
the colored race the funds raised by taxes 
paid almost entirely by white men, and 
had given equal educational facilities at 
the public expense. The following per- 
sons took part in the discussion: Princi- 
pal R. W. Tunstall, Tome Institute, Fort 
Deposit, Md.; Superintendent E. E. Bass, 
Greenville, Miss.; Dr. W. S. Currell, 
Washington and Lee University, Va.; 
president R. H. Jesse, University of Mis- 
souri. An address on “Open Doors in 
Women’s Education” was delivered by 
Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, University -of 
Tennessee, The morning session was 
concluded by a paper read by Miss Celeste 
Ss. Parrish, professor of physiology and 
philosophy of the Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College of Lynchburg. In the 
afternoon the association had six depart- 
ment conferences, in which various topics 
were discussed, and later the members 
attended a reception at the executive 
mansion and at the Woman’s Club. The 
second day's session was opened with a 
strong address by Dr. William T. Harris 
ot Washington, national commissioner of 
education, on “The Relation of Universi- 
ties and Colleges to Public Schools.” 
president F. C. Woodward of the South 
Carclina College, Columbia, S. C., ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject of 
“Drawbacks to Educational Organization 
iu the South.” 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


‘SPRINGFIELD, Hanna Divinity hall, 
on the Wittenberg College grounds, was 
burned to the ground Wecember 28. It 
was occupied by the Theological Semi- 
nary, and was the gift of Dr. M. V. Hanna 
of Washington, D. C. The loss on the 
building will be about $20,000, covered by 
insurance. The building contained the 
valuable libraries of Drs. Ort and Breck- 


enridge 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. At the session of the 
American Chemical Society, held Decem- 
ber 28, the following officers were chosen: 
President, Professor Frank W. Clarke, 
Washington; councilors, to serve three 
years, Dr. W. A. Noyes, Terre Haute, Dr. 
K. A. Gooch, New Haven, Dr. T. W. 
Richards, Cambridge, and Dr. H. L. Wells, 
New Haven.——Dr. D. K. Pearsons of 
Chicago, who several months ago an- 
nounced his purpose of giving his fortune, 
estimated at several millions, to small 
colleges and other deserving institutions, 


the gifts to be made during his lifetime, « 


has increased his donations by $70,000. 
To Grand Prairie College of Ouarga, IIl., 
was given $20,000. Lake Forest Univer- 
sity received $25,000. A check for $25,000 
was sent to a school, the name of which 
is unannounced. The gifts were contin- 
gent on the raising of $245,000 by the 
three colleges, which already has been 
done.—-The kindergarten department 
held its session at Grace Episcopal church 
December 28. Bishop Gibson welcomed 
the department, and Miss Pattie A. Hill 
responded. Miss C. L. Parrish and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler also delivered ad- 
dresses. In the evening, at Miss Robin- 
son's school, Miss Pattie A. Hill gave an 
informal talk to mothers. 


MICHIGAN. 


_ DETROIT. The National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation held its annual 
meeting December 26-27. The following 
oflicers were elected for 1901: President, 
George P, Lord of Salem, Mass.; vice- 
president, D. W. Springer of Ann arbor; 
treasurer, J. A. Lyons of Chicago. Offi- 
cers of the federated associations, com- 
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prising the National Association, were 
also elected, as follows: Business College 
Managers’ Association—President, L. L. 
Williams, Rochester, N. Y.; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles M. Miller, New York; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E, H. Fritch, St. Louis. 
Business Teachers’ Association—Presi- 
dent, J. A. Miner, Louisville; vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Frye, Chicago; secretary, W. 
S. Esborne, Detroit. Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association-——President, J. E. Clifford 
Kennedy, Des Moines, Ia.; vice-president, 
B, J. Griffin, Springfield, Mass.; secretary, 
L. A. Arnold, Philadelphia. Penmanship 
Teachers’ Association—President, C. P. 
Saner, Columbus; vice-president, Harry 
Houston, New Haven; secretary, J. F. 
Fish, Chicago. St. Louis was decided 
upon for the next meeting of the federa- 
tion.——The Hon. Peter White of Mar- 
quette, in the absence of President Eggles- 
ton, called the first meeting of the twenty- 
sixth annual session of the American His- 
torical Association to order in the ccn- 
vention hall of the Russell house Decem- 
ber 27. Discussion of ‘“‘The Crusades and 
the East” was taken up, Professor George 
L. Burr of Cornell University being the 
first speaker. He was followed by Pro- 
fessor Oliver J. Thatcher of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. President James B. An- 
gell of the University of Michigan, ex- 
minister to Turkey, read a paper, in 
which he reviewed the history of the 
capitulations of Turkey to the foreign 
powers from 1453 to the present time, 
during which period, he said, France had 
always enjoyed exceptional advantages 
there. At the afternoon session, which 
was devoted to the church history section, 
papers were read by Professor George 
James Bayles of Columbia University, 
Professor Francis A. Christie of the 
Meadville (Pa.) theological school, and 
for Professor Arthur McGiffert of the 
Union Theological Seminary, who was 
unable to be present on account of illness. 
The committee on next place of meeting 
decided to hold the next sessions in Wash- 
ington in 1902. An invitation by cable | 
was received from Dr. Pais of Rome, 
Italy, asking the society to join in an in- 
ternational historical congress to be held | 
in Rome in 1902, which was accepted. | 
= 
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Carrie—‘You can’t deny that there’s | 
something very attractive about Mabel. I | 
think it must be her nose.” 

Maude—“It can’t be her noes. Brother 
Tom says they are the most objectionable 
things about her.” 
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YALE’S BI-CENTENNIAL. 


Yale University has just sent out to its 
graduates in all departments a circular 
concerning the coming bi-eentennial of 
the university (October 20-23, 1901), and 
calling wpon every alumnus to contribute 
according to his means for its success. It 
is hoped to complete the bi-centennial 
fund of $2,000,000. The circular adds:— 

Sufficient money has. already been 
raised to pay for the site of all the build- 
ings and to insure the completion of Uni- 
versity hall in time for the exercises of 
the celebration. The vigorous and ex- 
panding life of the university, however, 
demand the construction of the remaining 
buildings containing the auditorium and 
memorial vestibule, and the pride of the 
Yale brotherhood will not be satisfied un- 
less the funds be subscribed and the 
building in process of construction when 
the graduates meet to celebrate the 200th 
birthday of Yale. It is also essential that 
there be a large increase in the unre- 
stricted funds to make good the inevitable 
decline in interest rates, and to enable 
Yale to continue to develop in every 
branch of university activity. 

In addition to conditional pledges of 
$250,000, the total amount of subscrip- 
tions to the funds of the university re- 
ceived sinee the starting of the bi-centen- 
nial movement has been over $900,000, of 
which nearly one-third has been for spe- 
cial objects. But Yale cannot feel satis- 
fied with the result, so long as there re- 
mains a large body of the graduates 
which has not responded to her appeal. 

Perhaps the bi-centennial is to be char- 
acteristic of the spirit of our alma mater; 
every alumnus should contribute, accord- 
ing to his means, to make it a success. 
Such an anniversary cannot come again 


to the graduates of Yale now living. . It 
should therefore command the generous 
financial support of every Yale man. In 
view of a pressing university need and a 
great historical anniversary, we urge you 
to make as liberal a subscription as pos- 


sible. Very truly yours, 
Arthur T. Hadley, chairman; Thomas 
Thacher, vice-president; Andrew W. 


Phillips, secretary; 
treasurer. 


Morris F. Tyler, 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ae ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
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The Siege of the Legations. 


THE LIVING AGE will begin in its issue for November 17, and 
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—The January Forum contains twelve 
articles of unusual interest. The late C. 
P. Huntington, in a public speech shortly 
before his death, said that the college 


graduate was impracticable. Robert Bilis 
Jones, president of Hobart College, dis- 
cusses the matter thoroughly. “The Lib- 
eral Party in England,” by ome of the 
most distinguished of Englsh Liberals, is 
a worthy defense of the party from a par- 
tisan’s viewpoint. Arthur P. Davis, the 
distinguished hydrographer of the Is:h- 
mian canal commission contributes an 
article. under the title, “Panama and 
Nicaragua Canals Compared.” “The Dis- 
trict of Columbia in Its Centennial Year” 
is contributed by Henry B. F. Macfarland. 
Prescott F. Hall, the eminent Boston law- 
yer, writes of ‘New Problems of Immigra- 
tion.” “The New Congressional Appor- 
tionment,” by Henry Gannett, geographer 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
imparts much that is of value. ‘The Fall 
of Pekin,” by Rev. Gilbert Reid, is a brief 
summary of the causes leading up to the 
occupation of the Chinese Imper‘al city ty 
the allied forces. Henry Loomis Nelson, 
the. brilliant journalist, treats of “The 
Purpose of Civil Service Reform.” ‘Max 
Muller and His Work” is a scholarly ex- 
position of the great philologist and 
Orientalist and his life-labors, by Profes- 
sor A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia 
University. Oscar Lovell Triggs, profes- 
sor of literature in the University of Chi- 
cago, contributes a masterly article, en- 
titled “A Century of American Poetry.” 
The January number fully maintains the 
high reputation the Forum has achieved 
amongst high-class periodicals. 


—Nothing in the Century’s “Year of 
Romance” itself can exceed in interest 
the intimate story of the life in the be- 
sieged legations in Pekin, as told in the 
January number. One of Mrs. Conger’s 
guests, Miss Cecile E. Payen, kept a 
diary, and the selections from it, here 
printed with illustrations, enable us to 
realize very vividly the mental sufferings 
of the legationers, from the dawn of ap- 
prehension in May, through the storm 
and stress and anxious waiting of the 
next three months, to the fervent “Joy, 
joy! Saved at last!” of August 14, when 
4,000 Sikhs marched into the British com- 
pound, followed by English troopers and 
1,800 Americans under General Chaffee. 
A pair of articles that may be bracketed 
together as records of nineteenth century 
characteristics are ““What the Govern- 
ment Costs,” by Carroll D. Wright, com- 
missioner of labor, and “The United 
States Patent Office,” from the pen of the 
late E. V. Smalley. A different class will 
be appealed to by “Hamlet’s Castle,” 
wherein Jacob A. Riis, author of “How 
the Other Half Lives,” writes of the castle 
of Kronborg, Elsinore, which he knew as 
a child and has revisited of late years. 
“Shadow and Sunlight” is the theme of 
Sir Walter Besant’s current paper on 
East London. Fiction, poetry, and art 
are as well represented as usual, the 
frontispiece of the number being Cole's 
engraving of Landseer’s “The Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner.” . 


—The speci'al features of the January 
Review of Reviews are. illustrated per- 
sonal sketches of Mark Twain, the late 
Senator Cushman K. Davis, and the late 
Henry Villard (with reminiscences of Mr. 
Villard as a newspaper reporter, by Murat 
Halstead); a review of President Gilman's 
administration at the Johns Hopkins 
University, by Professor Nicholas Murray 
Butler; an illustrated article by Sylvester 
Baxter. entitled “A Trust to Protect Na- 
ture’s Beauty’: an article on “The Elec- 
tors and the Coming Election,” by Albert 
Shaw, with a list of the presidential elec- 
tors chosen in November, 1900; “The 
Australian Commonwealth—lIts People, 
Resources, and Cutlook,’ by Hugh H. 
Lusk; “Friars, Filipinos, and Land,” by 
James B. Rodgers; and “Foreign Mis- 
sions in the Twentieth Century,” by Ed- 
mund F. Merriam. There is also-an en- 
tertaining review of “Sir John Tenniel’s 
Fif.y Years on ‘Punch,’”’ illustrated from 
Tenniel’s most famous cartoons. In 
“The Progress of the World,” Dr. Shaw 
comments on the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
as ratified by the senate, and on the ship- 
subsidy bill, the army reorganization bill, 
and other measures before congress. The 
number is well illustrated. 


In the January Atlantic H. D. sedg- 
wick, Jr., contributes an article of inter- 
est to all teachers, “A Gap in Education.” 
Woodrow Wilson’s graphic “The Recon- 
etruction of the Southern States” begins a 
striking ser‘es of papers upon different 
phases of this topic. Elizabeth Bisland 


discusses suggestively “The Time-Spirit 
of the Twentieth Century”; Charles A. 
Conant accounts for the modern “Growth 
of Public Expenditures”; William L. 
Scaife sketches the growth and greatness 
of Pittsburg; and Sara M. Handy gives 
the personal experiences of a Southern 
woman during “The Last Days of the 
Confederacy.” “Penelope’s Irish Ex- 
periences” and “The Tory Lover” con- 
tinue. The number contains entertaining 
short stories, reviews, and literary arti- 
cles upon “Fiction, New and wid,” 
“Cromwell,” “Rowland Robinson,” etc., 
some attractive poetry, and the always 
entertaining Contributors’ Club. 


—In the January issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is a fair sample of what 


‘that popular magazine intends to give its 


readers in the new century; its already 
wide field of usefulness will be greatly en- 
hanced. One of the striking features of 
the January Journal, “The Baltimore 
Belle Who Made the Most Brilliant Match 
of Any Girl in America,” recalls the fact 
that a Yankee “queen”’ once sat on a vice- 
regal throne in Ireland. There is a little 
play for amateurs, ‘‘The ‘Little Women’ 
Play,” adapted from Miss Alcott’s story. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps brings more 
humor into the domestic complications of 
“The Successors of Mary the First,’ 
Charles Major tells a thrilling “Blue 
River Bear Story,’ and Clifford Howard 
contributes another chapter of ‘fhe Story 
of a Young Man.” “A Winter Service at 
Church,” by W. L. Taylor, and A. B. 
Frost’s ‘“‘Town Meeting” are page picto- 
rial features that will be received with 
great favor. Edward Bok has an article 
on “The Two Centuries and This Maga- 
zine,” giving a short review of the history 
of the Journal. There are also many 
other features that will prove useful and 
helpful to home-makers. By the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. One 
dollar a year. 


—An article in the January St. Nicholas 
that will appeal to boys is “Jack Jouett’s 
Ride,” an incident in the Revolution, 
when Tarleton’s men, setting out on 
horseback for Monticello, were fore- 
stalled by a young innkeeper, who rode 
thirty miles in two hours, and warned 
Thomas Jefferson of his danger. The 
author of this account, R. T. W. Duke, 
Jr., rightly holds that the deed de_erves 
to rank with the famous ride of Paul Re- 
vere. Another paper that teems with ad- 
venture is “The Diver,” by Cleveland 
Moffett——-the first of a series of articles on 
“Careers of Danger and Daring.” A 
spirited ballad a la Kipling is Mary 
Austin’s “Rhyme of the Pronghorns,” and 
a good “darkey” story is Ruth McEnery 
Stuart’s ‘Marth’ Ann of the Evergreens.” 
Tudor Jehks tells, in nineteen para- 
graphs, the history of the past nineteen 
centuries. There are other rhymes and 
jingles, the serials run along entertain- 
ingly, and the departments of ‘ Books and 
Reading” and ‘Nature and Science” pre- 
sent the usual variety of interesting matter. 


—An important article, from the point 
of view of the American citizen at th's 
time, is the unprejudiced story of Cuba’s 


national convent‘on, written for Leslie’s 
January number, by two intelligent spe- 
cial correspondents, and copiously illus- 
trated. Other contributions which must 
interest every man who works with hand 
or brain are: “Trading in Locomotives,’ 
a vivid account of a remarkable industry, 
and “An Unexpected Result,” the secord 
of S. A. Nelson’s series of Wall-street 
stories. Like all Mr. Nelson’s stories, it 
represents business as business men 
know it. 





SPECIAL WORK IN EVERETT. 


Everett, Mass., had a series of “re- 
vival” meetings which deserve the high- 
est praise. George H. Archibald of 
Springfield conducted a series of meetings 
arranged by all the churches for all the 
people, and the topic was one of universal 
interest: “Our Boys and Girls, Their 
Powers and Perils; or, How shall we 
teach, train, punish our children?” The 
meetings lasted eight days, and among 
the special subjects considered were: 
“How to Keep a Child Out of Mischief,” 
“How to Properly Punish a Child,” “How 
We Should Dress Our Children,” ‘“‘How to 
Wisely Choose Toys,” “What to Do With 
a Very Active Child,” ‘““‘What to Do With 
a Bad-Tempered Child,” “Whether We 
Should Have Our Children Believe in 
Santa Claus or Not,” “How to Get Rid of 
a Bad Temper,” and “What Makes a Per- 
son Impulsive?” 

Superintendent of Schools Condon was 
largely instrumental in having this series 
of meetings, and contributed much to 
their success, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The faculty of Whitworth College of 
Tacoma, Wash., is as follows: F. B. Gault, 
A. M., president, philosophy; Mark 
Bailey, Jr., A. M., ancient languages; Rev. 
A. T. Fox, B. L., B. D., mathematics; 
Miss Liicia M. Lay, A. B., modern lan- 
guages; Miss Harriett E. Cushman, A. M., 
preceptress, English; George Moody, 
voice; Miss Carolyn I. Evans, B. L., his- 
tory; W. W. P. Holt, A. B., science; Miss 
Clara White Cooley, A. C. M., piano. 

The catalogue of Williams College for 
1900-1901 has been issued. The total 




















number of students is this year 403, 
as against 386 last year. Several changes 
have been made in the curriculum. Eng- 
lish, “The Study of Romanticism,” is con- 
ducted by Assistant Professor Livingston, 
A new German elective, open to seniors 
and juniors, is conducted by Professor 
Wahl. In mathematics, a new course, 
“Theory of Functions,” is given as a 
senior elective by Professor Ferry. A 
course in mechanical drawing, open to 
those intending a technical course, is 
given by Mr. Dickinson, Three new 


an increase over 1899 of 328. These 
figures do not include the students at 
Radcliffe College, who number this year 
449. The number of instructors and offi- 
cers, including the five preachers to the 
university, is 547. 

In the college proper the figures are 
1,992, with a freshman class of 537, the 
largest ever recorded. In 1890 and 1899 
the total number was 1,369 and 1,902, re- 
spectively. The wJawrence Scientific 
school has grown in the last decade from 
88 to 507, the graduate school from 125 to 
341, the law school from 279 to 647, the 
medical school from 328 to 605, the dental 
scho.. om 44 to 126, and the Bussey In- 
stitution (the agricultural school) from 7 
to 33. The increase in the law school is 
in spite of the fact that during the last 
few years a college degree, or its equiva- 
lent, has been required for admission. 
Two schools show a decrease—the school 
of veterinary medicine from 20 (last year 
a 18, and the divinity school from 41 
to 28. 

The list of courses in this year’s cata- 
logue,—counting only those given under 
the direction of the faculty of arts and 
sciences,—that is, those offered to stu- 
dents of the college, the Lawrence Scien- 
tific school, and the graduate school— 
figures up to approximately 500, against a 
little over 300 in 1890. The greatest in- 
creases are in English, history, and po- 
litical science, mathematics, engineering, 
and, generally, the sciences. 


The Yale chaplains for Battell chapel 
for the remainder of the college year will 
be as follows:— 

January 8-February 4—Professor C. S. 
Baldwin. . 

February 5-March 4—Professor Phelps. 

March 5-April 3—Professor Sanders. 

April 11-May 29—Professor Bacon. 

April 9-May 29—Professor Seymour. 

May 30-June 18—Professor Schwab. 


The registrars’ compilation of statistics 
of seventy members of the freshman class 
at Colby College presents some interest- 
ing facts concerning the occupations of 
those who have sent their children to the 
college the present year. ‘ihe farmers 
head the list, as usual, twenty-four of 
them preferring the classical college. 
Business men follow, numbering thirteen, 
and clergymen eight. arketmen, 
painters, and carpenters send two each, 
The rest represent the following callings: 
Bookkeeper. butcher, collector, granite 
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trustees have been added since the publi- 
cation of the last catalogue, Kugene 
Delano of New York City, James Rudslph 
Garfield of West Mentor, O., James 
Robert Dunbar of Brookl'ne. The 
scholarship fund has been raised fiom 
$241,831.15 to $256,943.97. The rules gov- 
erning the award cf scho'arships have 
been somewhat changed from those of 
previous years. As formerly, the annual 
stipend awarded to freshmen ‘is $45 for 
the first term, Lut aftcr that, according to 
the new rules, a siudent must keep an 


worker, hotel keeper, insurance, lawyer, 
librarian, manufacturer, mill foreman, 
paymaster, physician, sailor, paper 
maker, real estate agent, sawyer, section 
foreman, steward, teacher. 

Among those who have promised con- 
tributions for the forthcoming volume of 
“Tales of Old Bowdoin,’ which J. C. 
Minot, 96, and D. F. Snow, ’01, are to 
compile and publish, are President Hyde, 
Professor Chapman, Elijah Kellogg, ’40, 
Rev. E, A. Rand, ’57, J. W. Macdonald, ’67, 
C. A. Stevens, 69, Webb Donnell, ’85, C. 
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average of seventy per cent. in order to 
retain his scholarship. 

The Harvard Univers‘ty catalogue for 
1900-1901 has been published. Its size— 
752 closely-printed pages, against 716 last 
year, and 444 pages ten years ago—is a 
criterion of the growth of the university. 
The total number of students regu arly 
enrolled is 4,288, against 4.091 a year azo, 
and 2,271 in 1890. Adding the students 
registered in the summer school, but not 
including the Cuban teachers who were 
there last summer, the total is 6,275, or 
more than double the figures of 1890, and 


B, Burleigh, ’87, A. W. Tolman, ’88, W. M. 
Emery, ’89, H. S. Chapman, ’91, Thomas 
L. Marble, ’98, James M. Webber, ’00, K. 
C. M. Sills, 01, John Greyson, Jr., 01, and 


others. The book will be about 300 
pages, tastily bound in cloth, and illus- 
trated. 

Colby College library has recently re- 
ceived a beautiful memorial volume from 
Mrs. Clark, widow of Jonas Gilman Clark, 
the founder of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

The electrical laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Maine has recently had a Weston 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 











‘ Title. 

Great American Industries: Manufactures......... 
Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. ......... ‘es 
The Stories of My Four WHINE: ; . she's cwe¥css cet 
History of the Umited States. ...c22cccicccccccesvcedes 
Road Making and Maintenance 
PN@ TLUSESs++eeereececeeterencccecesceersesssecrie wee 
The Courtol M@MOITS..--.+--2+see cece cers eeeeeeeeeees 
The Trust Problem... ..--+++-eecerrescerecerecccecs 
The Gavel and the Mace.......+...+ +++ ----eeeereeers 
Old Virginia 3 Her Neighbors [2 vols.]..---..... 
TeOdOFe PArKer.. ccs cece cece cece cece senseseaseceees 
roe Sources and Literature of English History.... 
The Cardinal’s Smufl-BOX.... -..eee-esee rene cree cess 
The Oxford Book of English Verse..........--.+++- 
The Story of the Chinese Crisis......-+---+++s--0 sees 
Landscape Punting in Water Color.....-.++-:+++++- 
Jukes-EA ward ...4. cesses cees sees ceeeereveeneseces 
The Message of Froebel and Other Essays. ....-+++++ 
Our Country in Poem and Prose........-.+.seesereee 
stories of Animal Life. ............cceeseeececeeeeees 
Discoverers and Explorers 

Che Story of Nineteenth Century Science. . 
KE I@GAMOT. cee eee rece ween cee etre teen ee Hee ewan eees eens 
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Author. Publisher Price. 
Rocheleau. A, Flanagan, Chicago. $ .50 
Ashton. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1.25 
Andrews. Ginn & Co., ton. 45 
Khodes. Macmillan Company, N.Y. 10.00 
Aitken. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. — 
Collier. Baker & Taylor Co., N.Y. 1.26 
— Henry Holt & Co., 66 2.00 
Jenks. McClure, Phillips, & Co, * 1,00 
Hackett. $s ad “ ts 1.25 
Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., B’st’n 8.00 
Chadwick. $8 + “6 * 200 
Grosa, Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 5.00 
Harland. John Lane, pac 1.50 
Quiller-Couch, Oxford University Press, “ 1.90 
Krausse. Cassell & Co., ¥ —— 
Macwhirter, e “4 si — 
Winship. R. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg. .50 
Smith. Milton Bradley Co., 8; ringfield. .50 
Persons. American Book Company, N. ¥. .t0 
Holder. “ . “ * 2 
Shaw. “ “e a “ 35 
Williams. Harper & Bros., o— 
Ward, “ee “ iti aie 





direct current five ammeter added to its 
equipment, An alternating eurrent am- 
meter, an alternating current voltmeter, 
ind a Weston indicating wattmeter have 
just been ordered. The 30 K. W. gen- 
vpator in the electric lighting plant has 
recently been greatly improved by the 
substitution of carbon brushes for old 
style copper brushes. A 10-H. P. general 
electric motor has been ordered for the 
pumping station. 

Another beautiful building is to be 
added to the fine equipment of Mount 
Holyoke College at South Hadley, Mass. 
This is the Dwight memorial art build- 
ing, which will occupy the most promi- 
nent point on the college grounds, at the 
corner of Park and College streets, on the 
site of the old Dwight homestead, and in 
line with Mary Lyon hall. These two 
buildings will present an imposing group. 

The Tufts College annual catalogue, 
just issued, bears a record of steady ad- 
vancement during the year. The number 
of students is now 780. The students are 
divided as follows: 
992: divinity school, 18; medical school, 
972: dental school, 176; summer schools, 
98: Bromfield-Pearson school, 6; with 22 
names appearing twice. The instructors 
include 120 persons. 

A letter written by President T. C. 
Mendenhall of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute last Cetober resigning his posi- 
tion, to take effect the first of next July, 
has just been given out by the trustees. 

Dr. Mendenhall resigns his position 
solely because of a much-needed rest. He 

ntends to travel in Europe, and feels 

at he needs a vaeation too long to think 
of still retaining the presidency of the in- 
stitute 

rhe trustees have accepted the resig- 
nation very reluctantly and with great 
regret. They have expressed to Dr. Men- 
lenhall their high appreciation of the de- 
voted and faithful service he has rendered 
during his six years as president. The 
whole affair has been one of great sur- 
but, owing to the circumstances 
and the excellent condition of the insti- 
tute, only the kindest of feelings are ex- 
pressed on both sides. 


prise, 


MISCELLANY. 


SOME CHINESE PROVERBS. 

Deal with the faults of others as gently 
as With your own. 

A man thinks he knows, but a woman 
knows better. 

Like climbing @ tree to catch a fish. 
Half an orange tastes as sweet as a 
whole one. 

Free sitters at a play always grumble 
most. —Translated by H. A. Giles. 
Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
soitens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
Wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. ‘Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

P.—“The question is, What shall we do 
with our new possessions?” 

Y.—T will tell you what I do with 
mine; I walk the floor nights with it.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


College of ‘Letters,. 


John B. Pratt was received into the 
firm of A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
January 1, 1900, with authority to repre- 
sent the firm in all departments. Mr. 


Pratt has been connected with them since 
he first entered business as a boy, and it 
gives us pleasure to make the above an- 
nouncement. 





Charles A. Olson of the Crane Com- 
pany, Chicago, formerly superintendent 
for the Westinghouse Company at St. 
Petersburg, Russia, was a recent visitor 


at the International Correspondence 
schools, Scranton, Pa. Mr. Olson stated 
that a number of men in his employ in 
Russia were students of the schools. As 
instruction is carried on by mail, no diffi- 
culty is experienced in teaching students 
at a distance, and, in fact, the schools 
have students in over 100 foreign coun- 
tries. 


Occasionally we learn of spurious edi- 
tions of the Webster Encyclopaedia Dic- 
tionaries being placed upon the market, 
to the great discomfiture of purchasers. 


These photo-engraved reproductions of 
an old edition are well calculated to de- 
ceive the casual observer, but are not 
used by anybody that wishes for the best 
authority in dictionaries. 

Reliable dealers will not recommend 
these old reprints, as they know that the 
educated public would readily discern the 
deception and hold them accountable. 
Prospective buyers should demand and 
see to it that they receive only the latest 
and best edition of this standard dic- 
tionary. 


—_— 


Longmans, Green, & Co. have just is- 
sued a little volume, entitled “A Reader 
in Physical Geography,” written by Pro- 
fessor Richard E. Dodge of the. Teachers’ 
College, New York. 

This book is quite a departure from 
what has heretofore appeared upon this 


subject, in that it blends scientific accu- 
racy with simplicity of statement, and 
thus brings the subject within the range 
of the ability of young pupils. It shows 
the influences of habitat on mankind, and 
enables the pupil to understand the place 
he holds in the world. In this respect it 
anticipates the work which has recently 
been organized in Yale University and 
Dartmouth College, these institutions be- 
ing among the first to take up the question 
of environmental influences. The book 
seems in every way to be one which wou!d 
prove interesting and instructive. 








“T am proud to say,” said the financial 
magnate and captain of industry, “that I 
began at the foot of the ladder. But I did 
not stay there long.” 

“Neither did the ladder,’ cheerfully in- 
terpolated another gentleman of the same 
class.—Indianapolis Press. 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
ita great convenience to go right over to 
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¢ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
$ Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 

é 
e 





Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. f 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE | 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends sumertor Teachers. 
Teachars Wanted AYSEIPAN TEACNERS 8 


ear.) &7r. Lona. 

When correanondin ertiser®, pv) 
ease 

Mention this paper. «with adv +d 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Dethi, N. Y.—Is there a competent man available for the work here in sciences, mathematics, and book 
loa? college graduate anda strong disciplinarian? Our science courses are conducted by laboratory 
me 6. I must get my hand on the man this coming week. Let me hear from you on Mouday if possible. 
ond iy oH #40 a monthand home. Have candidate submit full information immediately.—Lugene 0. Holmes, 
ne aware Academy, Dec. 22, 1900. : 

.—Will you accept sciences, Delaware Academy, four hundred and home.—To Fred Le Roy Brown, 
Newark, N. Y., Dee. 24. 

Telegram.—Yes. 

Telegram.— Fred Le 
plication.—7o Mr. Holmes, . 24. 

On Dec. 25 Mr. Brown arrived there, and was engaged. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Willa rsonally immediately.— From the same, Dec. 24. 
Ro Ppa Syracuse graduate. experience, superior, will make immediate personal ap- 











Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
ED 14 YEARS. t and best 
The Albert It baate dasper bo. the West. pbaneiee for Central 
T 9 September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- Music 
eachers es, High oe —— a etc. } Ama Hall, 
. o ree, . 
Agency. vorvice guarantee’: ¢.J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 





378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACH ERS’ 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... 


MERICAN : : . ’ Introduces to Coll : 
and FOREICN val EACHERS’ AGENCY. scnoois “ind vam = 





t of instruction ; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ay itirttentatinager. 
Efticient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci+l advantages Courteous treatment, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address _ 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


T™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE fiicieseeiccee 

SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ Yee a gt Aad known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. j 

THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Joun C, ROOKWELIy } Managers. 
Established 1893. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 




















P.-I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OUO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Pres 
156 Fifth Ave, Bow com. 
ao pine it bide, don Vransisco. 





4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 4i4 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Propzs., 
2-A Beacon St. oston, 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manus... 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N.Y. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


A fea EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, ~* 
Des Mornzss, Iowa. 





Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 


MANHATTAN BLpe. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 





New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Registration only $1.00. Positions that must be filled. 
A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu D , LL.B., Prop. and Mgr. 
E. Y. EMERSON, M,S., Assistant Manager. 

70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers Agency ” "“nxewvor. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and otner teachers to colle;es, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers wanted. 
Send for application blank. 











Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. oth St., New York. 





StSOSSSSSSSSsssSss SSSSsessesssessseses ss 
Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agenicy. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. $ 


Wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


200d 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS OITY, MO. 
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Paste feet ee The Mother Tongue 
By FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR re 

Author of The Werner Primer “4 4 Suan 
Cloth, Extra Size, 128 Pages, over 100 Illustrations and 18 Color Plates By Gronce LyMAN nee tiny te of Engi ee ecebte 3 ol 
, , Dace: in Bee sity, and Saran LOUISE ARNOLD, Superv ' : ' 

Book I. Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. 
THE TEXT illustrated. For introduction, 45 cents. 








Book Il. An Elementary English Grammar. For introduction, 60 cts. 


A SATISFACTORY GRAMMAR AT LAST 
HESE BOOKS are a definite return from the formal and | 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 
IN GOOD LITERATURE 








EARNING to read by reading something worth 
L reading, based upon the child's instinctive 
interests, 

Thought and language within child-life experience. 

Every Lesson — good literature, embodying child 
life interests. 

Every Illustration — artistic, and educational. 

Plays and scenes of home and school. 

Nursery rhymes and memory gems. 

Some lessons that make for patriotism. 

Rational methods of teaching. 

Abundance and variety of reading, carefully graded. 


Easy on the eyes — large type, wide margins, open THE STORY OF 


page, superior print. 


A charming cover of special design, done in colors. | A me ri can H isto ry 


Superb construction — paper, presswork, binding. 
A ess BEE ae d lit ee h By Apert F. BeaispeLtt, Author of “Stories from English History.” 
mechanical, artistic, an shetdans! Sataeaicxie sent Illustrated. For introduction, 60 cents. 


| artificial methods pursued by other language books to 

the simple and natural methods followed by every child 
in learning to read, to speak, and to write correctly the English 
language. The wide experience and scholarship of the au-° 
thors render these books notable among all language books 


now published. 


AN OPINION OF WEIGHT - 


A. K. POTTER, Professor of the English Language in Brown University: 
I have examined 7he Mother Tongue, Part II., with great interest. It seems to me 

absolutely perfect in its kind. If I know anything about boys and girls, the reasonable use 

of such a book as this should make the study of grammara source of real pleasure. The com- 

bination of scholarly accuracy with simplicity of presentation is as unusual as it is attractive. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 12, 1900. 








BOOK COMPANY, who wll be pleased to correspond with educators concern- 
ing its examination and introduction. Address nearest office: 378-388 Wabash 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER is published by the WERNER SCHOOL HE BOOK is intended for beginners and to be 
Avenue, CHICAGO; 78 Fifth Avenue, NewYork; 73 Tremont Street, BOSTON. | 


preliminary to a more thorough study in the | 











higher grammar grades. The aim has been to in- 


Mother Stories. —-_! terest boys and girls, and to avoid a mere compi- 
































By MAUD LINDSAY. lation of facts. The subject has been approached 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. through biographical sketches, exceptional deeds of 
Illustrated by SARAH NOBLE-IVES. : : 5 : 3 
There are seventeen delightful stories for Children, highly recom : ended by good judges. valor details of everyday life in olden times, dramatic 
The stories are based on moctoes from Froebel’s Motaer Piays, and are all of that clean, wholesome ’ 7 
character which makes them fic fur mothers, Kindergartuers, anu others to read to the young children > “ . 
under therr care, “sgh eae | episodes, and personal incident. 
Each story is accompanied with a full-page illustration, in which the artist has succeeded in catching 
the real spirit of the several narratives. 
The whole make-up of the book is exquisite. PRICE, CLOTH, $1.00. ] ) 
e 
e 
Address », MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 
. OAD East Torn St. 1255 Arch St. 515 Grand Bldg. «122 MeAllister Bt. Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco Atlanta’_~—Dallas_-—««Columbus_-——_London 
\ — 
o 4 
<The Prang Educational Company Have you an RY | Boston & Maine Railroad. b 
A the publication of assured 4, Would you try for tot use 
a © pupdiication oO lj lih disease LOWEST RATES oak 
A Course in Water Color SVOMOOG | ee earn Peel Train Saivice ie 
o insure your gettin ‘on he lis af r 
FOR THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS IN SCHOOL Youhave spplied tn aid 
isthe best of employers. Fair compen- BETWEEN 


sation, regularity of payment, reason- 
ooy, sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
and hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to youn persose of both sexes 
income, Many enter 
Government employ’, ape ud their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
suaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 
We have just published a book from 
which any candic may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnece in 





Gites a carefully planned course of lessons covering the work in Primary and Grammar 
grades. A valuable help to teachers. Profusely illustrated in black and white and 
in color. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. For special price on the New 
Prang Color Box, address either of the Company’s offices : — 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
oa FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —_— 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

&@™ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for [llustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets. Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON »w® CHICAGO ~~ 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


who have no settled 








ramp up ie studies for an examina- 
tion; and what hischancesare,all things 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and staying there. The 
title of this book is ** Mow to Prepare 
for £ vil Service Examination; 
wit t Questions and An- 
sewers.” It contains all information 
which any candidate would require to 
prepare for any competitive office under 
he Government, and includes a ‘Ten 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
—__—_____ : 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


VERY scholar, teacher, student, and profes- 
F sional man in the United States will be de- 
lighted to have a copy of the “ Absolat 
Curriculum: Its Basis,” by C. A. BOWSHER. ‘ 
20 pp.. 12mo, 25 cents, postpaid. Warranted to be 
the only popular scientific production of its kin¢ 
4-6-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City now before the educational world. Adaress 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store WORLD RELA110NS, Champaign, Ill. Dept. G. 


r FH Ht Fr. ce WEN writing to advertisers please mention ww 
. the “Journal ef Education,” Boston. 


Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them, Besides the technical require- 
menta, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography , letter writing, civil 
government, etc., etc., 80 that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass well an examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 


cLoTu—$2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 


Another book free (Quick at Figures)if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 








Summer Session | mmm nrg o ~ 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ONIWERSITY 2eceere: 
July 5 to August 16, 1901. Any Information, 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. ‘PUBLISHING Siatete 


Single tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. 43-47 fast s0th St., 


For Circular and Book of Views address COMPANY a e 
THE REGISTRAR, e New Yorks 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——.- 
ei ans +++ Boston, Mase. 
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